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HOMEWORK 





THE PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE 


CHILDREN’S HOMEWORK WEIGHS HEAVILY ON PARENTS’ 
minds these days. Not that homework hasn’t always 
been a family concern. For years the cartoonists have 
portrayed Father sweating over Johnny’s arithmetic 
and Mother patiently cutting pictures from a maga- 
zine for Mary’s “research” project. But now there is a 
fresh burgeoning of family anxieties and tensions 
over homework. 

Since Sputnik shattered our complacency about our 
educational .system, more schools seem to be giving 
more homework and to be starting it at earlier grade 
levels. In recent weeks I have been queried more than 
once by reporters on whether I believe in homework 
for elementary school children. “Is fifteen minutes a 
night too much or too little?” “When Johnny asks for 
help, what should parents do?” Parents too ask these 
questions—and with a clearly audible note of anxiety. 
For what thoughtful parent doesn’t want his child to 


do well in school or isn’t eager to help him do his 
best? 


TRUE, THERE IS A WIDE VARIATION IN PARENTS’ ATTI- 
TUDES toward homework. Some parents welcome it; 
they feel it helps them understand what goes on in 
school. “I never knew what this social studies busi- 
ness was all about,” says one parent. “Now I have 
some idea.” Other parents resent it. It upsets family 
life. It’s one more source of conflict. “How can I keep 
the younger children quiet?” one mother says. “I 
don’t know what I’m going to do. Martha has to read 
a book every week and report on it. She’s not the best 
reader in the world, and I struggle all week just to 
get her started. The night before the report is due 
we have a real hassle.” 

While some parents feel that we're loading the 
heavy burdens of competition onto frail young shoul- 
ders too soon, other parents worry lest their children 
aren't getting enough homework soon enough. Will 
they be prepared for the rigorous demands of college? 

Homework needn't be thought of as a disagreeable 


necessity devised by adults to constrain the lively 
spirit of the young. Properly assigned and supervised, 
it gives a child a chance to do something on his own, 
to explore the many still unexplored regions of his 
mind. Homework gives a child a chance to digest, in 
at least comparative solitude and quiet, the lessons 
that had to compete at school with the stir of the class- 
room and the demands of a busy schedule. More 
important still, homework encourages a child to 
develop the mental discipline that will make study 
more satisfying and more meaningful as he grows 
older. Unless every grade reinforces this discipline, we 
may as well stop talking about the pursuit of excel- 
lence and the enriched curriculum that fosters fine 
achievement. And surely not the least of the virtues 
of homework is that it becomes to a child a link 
between home and school, a symbol of the way in 
which these two most powerful forces in his life work 
together for his good. 

Not only to children but to parents homework 
offers substantial benefits. To begin with, it helps 
parents achieve a better understanding of their 
child’s activities during his hours away from home. 
Every parent who has ever asked his youngster—oh, 
so casually—“Well, what did you do in school today?” 
only to draw a blank, knows how comforting it is to 
get just a glimmer of what went on in school that day. 
Moreover, by encouraging a child in his homework, 
parents gain the assurance that comes from knowing 
that the hours at school will be more productive and 
enjoyable. 


OF COURSE HOMEWORK IS A MATTER OF THE SCHOOL’S 
educational policy, and schools differ about it. Some- 
times homework is of such a kind that parents fail to 
recognize it. Kindergartners, for example, when they 
search their possessions for something to take to 
school for “share and tell,” are doing homework. 
When a youngster asks his parents if the miniature 
kayak Grandmother brought from Alaska would be a 
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an Assignment for the P.T.A. 


good thing to take, he is involving his parents in his 
homework. Sometimes parents of first-graders are 
asked to have their children read aloud to them for a 
few minutes every day. They are told how and when 
to help if the youngster falters over words, and indi- 
vidual conferences are arranged at which parent and 
teacher discuss the child’s problems and progress. 
These parents may not realize they are being 
involved in homework. Yet they are. 

School guidance and close communication with 
parents seem to me essential if homework is to be 
truly helpful to the child and not a headache to the 
family. Parents need to understand school policy, and 
the school needs a realistic conception of home prob- 
lems and home environments. Obviously P.T.A.'s 
can be extremely helpful in promoting home-school 
understanding and cooperation on homework. 


A P.T.A. MEETING ON HOMEWORK COULD OFFER THE 
school staff an opportunity to answer such questions 
as these: What is the school’s philosophy of home- 
work? What are the purposes of homework? At what 
grade level does it begin? Can a “reasonable” amount 
be defined in terms of time, or will it vary for different 
children and on different occasions? Do all children 
have the same assignments, or are assignments ad- 
justed to children’s individual abilities? What is ex- 
pected of parents? How much “policing” should they 
do? What kind of help should they give? What home 
conditions are best for home study? If a child is hav- 
ing difficulties, how can a conference with the teacher 
be arranged? 

A P.T.A. meeting will also offer the school staff an 
opportunity to hear what parents think about the 
school’s policy on homework, what strains it may 
place upon the home, and what difficulties children 
have with assignments. A good school policy will take 
into account not only individual differences among 
children but differences in their home environments. 

Another thing P.T.A.’s can do is to sponsor dis- 
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cussion groups at which parents discuss their problems 
and share their solutions and their ideas on how to 
develop good work and study habits. We may well 
discover that we need to change our own attitudes 
and to set a better example in the use of time if we 
are to encourage our children in serious, successful 
study at home. We may discover that a television set, 
even when the volume is lowered, can be quite dis- 
tracting or tempting to Johnny as he struggles with 
his homework. Of course Father and Mother have 
earned the right to relax for a few hours in the eve- 
ning, and if it’s TV they choose for relaxation, 
that is their privilege. But how many Johnnys and 
Marys, | wonder, also think they’ve had a hard 
enough day and would like to be watching TV? 
Quiet solitude is still the best condition for the mind’s 
ventures, a condition not easy to provide in compact 
modern dwellings. 

But when P.T.A.’s bring parents, teachers, and 
school administrators together to explore school and 
home problems, we are on the way to arriving at an 
effective policy on homework. And by an effective 
policy I mean one that will neither underestimate a 
child’s capacity for work nor overestimate his limited 
power of concentration. Based on an understanding 
of children, an effective homework policy will en- 
courage them to tackle appointed tasks with zest, per- 
sistence, and pride in first-rate workmanship. To 
promote close home-school communication in this 
sensitive area is a major service that P.T.A.’s can 
perform. 

Now having performed my homework for this eve- 
ning, I shall seek both relaxation and intellectual re- 
freshment where I am always sure to find it—in the 
current issue of The PTA Magazine. Do turn the 
page and join me. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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A LOT OF PARENTS, and perhaps a few teachers, are 
not going to like me when they finish reading this 
piece about smoking among adolescents. I am not 
going to pull any punches. I think it is time that 
smoking grownups get the smoke out of their own 
eyes when they contemplate the burning question of 
smoking by teen-agers. 

I am thinking of a well-known banker with whom 
I discussed this question not long ago. 

“Doctor,” he said, drawing deeply on his expensive 
cigar, “how are we going to keep young people from 
taking up smoking? I didn’t smoke till I was twenty- 
one, and I offered my son a thousand dollars on his 
twenty-first birthday if he would agree to follow my 
example.” 

“Did he accept the offer? 

“Yes, and he kept the agreement—and now he 
smokes like a badly fired boiler!” 

I said nothing, and he went on: “An associate of 
mine did the same thing with his daughter. And 
after two years she said all agreements were off, and 
she started smoking.” 

He laid down the stump of his finished cigar and 
took another from a pigskin case in his pocket. “I 
guess you can’t buy them or bribe them,” he remarked 
with a sigh and a perfect smoke ring. 


Don’t 


Bribery isn’t the only futile approach. A salesman 
of my acquaintance, whose pipes reek to heaven, 
admonished his twelve-year-old son that if the boy 
ever was caught smoking, he would get the licking 
of his life. Later, when this procedure might have 
been a bit risky for Dad, the boy was threatened 
with having his allowance cut off. Of course the boy 
defied these ill-considered threats. He not only smoked 
himself but taught his younger sister to smoke. Even- 
tually the father had to retreat from his untenable 
position. 

A high school teacher whom I know quite well is 
getting discouraged teaching young people about the 
potential harm in smoking. With cigarettes in their 
mouths, the young do their homework in textbooks 
that admonish them not to smoke, at least until they 
grow up. In class they recite what they know is ex- 
pected of them; then at the corner rendezvous they 
get out a pack of cigarettes and light up. 

For boys, appeal is often made to their athletic 


et Tobacco 


ambitions. Coaches forbid smoking because it “cuts 
the wind.” And then the TV screen blooms with a 
picture of a famous coach or a world championship 
team lighting up cigars or pipes, or successful athletes 
endorsing cigarettes. Is it any wonder the young fel- 
low reasons that what the champs do isn’t such a 
bad idea for him? 

For girls the approach is through their femininity, 
their desire to be dainty, and attractive—and to smell 
nice. And what happens? The nonsmoking girl goes 
to a party and almost everyone else is smoking, some- 
times including the women of several generations in 
the hostess’ own family. 


How the trap is set 

Bribery, coercion, persuasion, subtlety—all fail to 
motivate youth to abstain from tobacco. Why? Few 
smokers like their first smoke. Many are made ill. 
Most of them are uncomfortable and would gladly 
quit. But if they do they become “squares.” Everybody 
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smokes. So they bravely persist, and before they know 
it they are “hooked.” 

The economic argument fails, too. Some time ago 
I asked a pretty miss whether, on her earnings, she 
could afford to smoke. She admitted she had never 
figured it out, and when I asked her why, her answer 
was, “I’m afraid to.”’ She didn’t want to face the fact 


that, smoking a pack a day, she was spending more 


than a hundred dollars a year on cigarettes. And many 
smokers burn a lot more than a pack a day. The sums 
they spend would buy quite a few nice things or, 
in a few years, add up to a snug nest egg. 

However, this young woman rationalized, “If I 
didn’t spend it for cigarettes, I'd spend it for some- 
thing else.” It never occurred to her that this some- 
thing else could be something constructive rather 
than something wasteful. “Money to burn” became a 
cliché long before cigarettes, but it was never more 
meaningful than it is today. According to Time the 
American people burned up almost 463,000,000,000 
cigarettes in 1959—$7,000,000,000 worth of smoke, 
not to mention what went up from pipes and cigars. 


Toxin in your tissues 


We have good scientific evidence that, though 
tobacco will not necessarily stunt growth, it is more 


who soon shot up to become a six-foot-three, 220- 
pound, battering-rain fullback could hardly accept 
this theory. Pictures of popular sports figures with 
apparently built-in cigarettes are no help to the 
health educator, or to the perplexed parent, himself 
a former user of tobacco, who now finds himself, 
a nonsmoker, surrounded by smoking children. 

As a matter of fact the coffin-nail approach is not 
completely false. Statistics published in the early years 
of the present century link smoking with some short- 
ening of the life span among large groups of smokers, 
as compared with nonsmokers. More recently we have 
had the Horn and Hammond statistics and others, 
linking lung cancers with prolonged heavy cigarette 
smoking, especially in men. The American Heart 
Association reports that the death rate from heart 
attacks among middle-aged men is from 50 per cent 
to 150 per cent higher for heavy cigarette smokers 
than for nonsmokers. The association suggests that 
heavy smoking may contribute to, or accelerate the 
development of, heart disease. This accumulation of 
figures has caused the Surgeon General of the U. S. 
Public Health Service to call for a campaign against 
cigarette smoking. The American Cancer Society has 
done likewise. 

Representatives of the tobacco industry challenge 


Trap Your Teen-ager 


toxic to young and growing tissues than to mature 
ones. We have evidence that excessive use of cigarettes 
is linked, at least presumptively, with lung cancers. 
We know that some persons should not smoke at 
all because of their specific susceptibility to some 
of the toxic effects of tobacco. We know that tobacco 
contains the deadly poison nicotine and that this, 
together with other unwholesome chemicals, gets into 
the smoke and is absorbed by the body cells, to their 
detriment. Our problem, then, is one of getting adults 
to be selective and moderate in their smoking and 
of getting youth to postpone until maturity the de- 
cision whether or not to smoke. 

Instruction about tobacco is handicapped by some 
of the bad teaching that has been done in the past. 
The once prevalent “coffin-nail” approach, which 
held that every cigarette shortened one’s life, could 
not survive the growing realization that some heavy 
smokers live to a great age. Again, the youth who 
was told that smoking would stunt his growth and 
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these conclusions from statistics, saying that mere 
statistical association of two conditions is not proof 
that one causes the other. The acknowledged cancer- 
causing effects of tobacco tars in mice and rabbits, 
they assert, do not prove that the same effects neces- 


W. W. BAUER, M.D. 


Director, Department of Health Education, 
American Medical Association 





An article in the 1960-61 study program 
on adolescence. 





sarily occur in human lungs. They point to possible 
influences of air pollution. They cite the relative 
immunity of women to lung cancers and suggest a 
possible sex-hormone factor. They deny that proof 
has been presented that places the blame for lung 
cancers positively and exclusively upon the effects 
of smoking. (But they add filters to their cigarettes 
in order to protect the smoker from the “harmless” 
smoke.) 

It has been established that smoking has irritating 
effects upon the nose and throat, toxic action upon 
the eyes, and constricting influences upon the blood 
vessels. One arterial disease, Buerger’s thromboan- 
giitis obliterans, is definitely and specifically related 
to the use of tobacco: In general, however, adverse 
effects of tobacco are somewhat exceptional, and 
the stubborn fact remains that most normal adult 
persons can smoke in moderation with no apparent 
immediate harm. 


The tobacco legend 

Isn't there anything at all to be said for smoking? 
Literature is full of romantic and laudatory refer- 
ences to tobacco. Kipling’s poem “The Betrothed,” 
motivated by his fiancée’s demand that he cease 
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smoking, weighs half cynically, half humorously the 
advantages of love as against those of a good cigar. 
Walter Savage Landor wrote that for tobacco he 
would do anything but die. Bulwer Lytton observed 
that a good cigar for a man is like a good cry for a 
woman. (Today, he might have said “a cigarette for 
a woman.”) Vice-president Thomas R. Marshall once 
remarked jokingly that what this country needed 
was a good five-cent cigar. Charles Kingsley went 
all out in his praise of tobacco: “A lone man’s com- 
panion, a bachelor’s friend, a hungry man’s food, 
a sad man’s cordial, a wakeful man’s sleep, and a 
chilly man’s fire.” 

Most literary references to tobacco antedate the 
cigarette and therefore eulogize the cigar or the pipe. 
Such praises can hardly be extended to the cigarette, 
for the statistics of Horn and Hammond and others 
seem to indicate that the most harmful way to use 
tobacco is to smoke cigarettes. Yet we all know that 
the cigarette is the preferred smoke today. And that 
is not hard to understand. Seldom has the American 
public been led with so much skill by the hand of 
publicity. 

The cigarette has not only been glamorized by the 
endorsements of movie stars and famous athletes; it 
has been pictured as the accompaniment of romance. 
Lovely girls light and draw, exhale and kiss. Service- 
men in hospitals receive complimentary cigarettes. 
I can remember a billboard, daring in its day, of a 
lovely little old grandmother in a rocking chair, 


peeping over her shoulder at a young man lighting 
a cigarette at the opposite end of the billboard and 
saying something to the effect that she'd like to try 
it herself. Now a grandmother’s face is more likely 
to be framed in smoke rings than in lavender and 
old lace. 


Bypassing the trap 

From a more practical standpoint we must recog- 
nize that smoking is a definite comfort to many 
persons. Besides, thousands of acres of land are 
devoted to tobacco culture. Millions of people 
depend on the tobacco trade for their livelihood. If 
people were suddenly to stop smoking, a major 
economic crisis would be precipitated. If and when 
the American people become convinced that the use 
of tobacco is such a menace that the welfare of our 
nation demands its cessation, we will face serious 
problems of readjustment. If hardship were to be 
avoided for a large section of our population, tobacco 
plantations would have to be gradually converted 
to other uses, and manufacturing and distributing 
facilities would have to be guided into other chan- 
nels also. 

Our immediate problem, however, is not the abo- 
lition of smoking. It is persuading young people 
to postpone the decision whether or not to smoke 
until adult years are reached. 
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Against the tremendous promotion of the tobacco 
industry the voice of the health educator, the teacher, 
the conscientious coach, or the parent seems like a 
whisper in a whirlwind. Yet this whisper can 
grow to a mighty and compelling voice if parents, 
teachers, grandparents, coaches, community leaders, 
and especially youth leaders together employ the 
most powerful influence I know of with youth. This 
influence is a compound of three factors: 


Three steps to freedom 


The first is to provide young persons, at an age 
when they can be expected to make a choice, with 
the best information available about tobacco and 
its known effects upon the human physiology. This 
should be done without effort to influence or to 
propagandize—still less to dogmatize. You can readily 
obtain such information at your local public library. 

Many schools now teach about tobacco through 
texts, but the primary responsibility remains that of 
the parents. Convenient sources of reading lists and 
other up-to-date materials are local and state health 
departments; the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, especially the Public Health 
Service; the American Medical Association; and the 
American Cancer Society. The Tobacco Institute 
also has publications. 


Here are some titles you may wish to consult: 


Bauer, W. W., M.D., and Dukelow, Donald A., M.D. 
What You Should Know About Smoking and Drinking. 
Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. Science Research As- 
sociates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 50 
cents. 


Dickson, Sarah A. Panacea or Precious Bane. New York 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
New York 18, New York. $6.00. 


King, Arthur. The Cigarette Habit. New York: Doubleday, 
1959. $2.00. 


Little, Clarence Cook. 1959 Report of the Scientific Direc- 
tor. Tobacco Industry Research Committee, 150 East For- 
ty-second Street, New York 17, New York. 


McGrady, Pat. Cigarettes and Health. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York 16, New 
York. 25, cents. 


Northrup, Eric. Science Looks at Smoking. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1957. $3.00. 


Rice, John R. Tobacco: Is Its Use a Sin? Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, 1415 Lake Drive, S.E., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 25 cents. 


The second factor that can influence youth is to 
accord young people complete freedom to arrive at 
a decision, without bribery, coercion, pledges, or 
other forms of interference on the part of well- 
meaning adults. 

The third—and here is where the difficulty will 
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arise—is for all adults to whom young people look 
for guidance through example to practice what they 
are preaching. 

I am firmly convinced that most of the older 
generation’s troubles with young people are of its 
own making. Studies of why adolescents eat poor 
breakfasts show, as often as not, that the family 
pattern makes it almost impossible to eat a good 
breakfast. The same principle applies te attitudes 
about smoking. Ideas and ideals are more contagious 
than smallpox. A study of cigarette smoking among 
high school students in Oregon showed that smoking 
“is highest among the children of families in which 
both parents smoke cigarettes and lowest in 
families in which neither parent has ever been a 
smoker.” 

“Why should I pay attention to Dad’s lectures on 
the evils of smoking,” a young man may say, “when 
he shaves every morning with a cigarette dangling 
from his mouth, and paces like a caged lion when 
something keeps him from lighting up?” Similarly, 
a young girl may wonder why she should refrain from 
smoking when she sees her mother chain-smoking or 
watches young matrons, cigarettes between their 
lips, feeding their babies while remarking laughingly 
on the problem of keeping ashes out of the baby’s 
eyes? 

These are hard questions to answer. One may well 
wonder whether adults with teeth and fingers tobacco 
stained have any moral right to urge young people 
not to smoke. 


A thinking man’s choice 


Of course we need not deliberately perpetuate 
our own errors in the younger generation. Let 
adults acknowledge, if necessary, that they no longer 
possess the time, the energy, the will power, or the 
serenity of mind required to break their own in- 
veterate smoking habits. Granted that they are 
“hooked.” Is that any reason why they should invite 
children into the smoke-filled trap from which most 
of the parents would gladly escape? Admittedly, the 
advice “Do what I say, not what I do” is far less 
convincing than is uncompromising example. But on 
the other hand it may be better than no guidance 
at all. 

So let’s give young people sound information 
about smoking. Let’s give them freedom to make 
their own decisions. Let’s tell them what we did 
wrong. Then even lacking the blessing of example, 
we may hope, without too much expectation, that at 
least a few youngsters will come to the conclusion 
that no tobacco is a thinking man’s choice. 





W. W. Bauer, M.D., is the author of several im- 
portant books, including Stop Annoying Your Chil- 
dren and Your Health Today. 





When home-school communication lags, Johnny is 


the loser. How can we keep the lines open and active 


_ without overloading them? 


THE TEACHER-PARENT CONFERENCE is fast becoming an 
American institution, almost on a par with hot dogs, 
hamburgers, and cokes. Come October and Novem- 
ber of each school year, thousands of mothers all over 
the country flock to schools to spend anywhere from 
fifteen minutes to an hour in individual conferences 
with their children’s teachers. Occasionally fathers 
are present as part of the parent half of the confer- 
ence. (That so few fathers come is unfortunate, but 
more about that later.) 

At the conference, parent and teacher get ac- 
quainted. Information and observations are swapped, 
with the end result that both of them gain, we hope, 
a somewhat better understanding of what makes a 
particular child tick. Some school systems, believing 


strongly that teacher-parent consultations produce. 


significant benefits, have expanded their conference 
programs to provide two or three scheduled confer- 
ences a year for parents who want them. 

In addition to the teacher-parent conference, we 
find numerous other ways of keeping parents in- 
formed about what is taking place in school. There 
are, for example, visits to classes, go-to-school nights, 
special assemblies, P.T.A. meetings, and school- and 
P.T.A.-sponsored bulletins and newsletters. If par- 
ents are willing to take advantage of them, they have 
many lines of communication with their school. 

When all goes well with Johnny the ordinary 
schedule of communication seems adequate. But 
what about the extraordinary situation that seems to 
demand immediate attention? School officials and 
parents agree that there are times when communica- 
tion can’t wait, when it is essential that it take place 
now. Why, then, do school officials often complain 
about being pressured for immediate conferences? 
Why do some parents speak bitterly of uncooperative 
principals and teachers who put them off and don’t 
take their problems seriously? 

Parents, teachers, and administrators don’t always 
see eye to eye about what constitutes a crisis that 
requires immediate recognition and handling. Yet the 
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great majority of administrators make every effort to 
find time to see mothers and fathers who are momen- 
tarily panicky about a problem their child is having 
at school or even at home. They are alert also to the 
need for school-to-home communication, for some- 
times the school has information about a child that 
should be communicated immediately to his parents. 

Let’s see if there are some guiding principles that 
might help both parents and teachers to distinguish 
between major problems, which cannot wait, and 
minor ones, which can. 


When is a crisis critical? 


Frank embarks on a spree of beating up children 
on the playground. Ernie is reported by his shop 
teacher for dangerous misuse of power tools, despite 
warnings. Ben is caught climbing the tower ladder 
leading to the third-floor roof. Carol trips other chil- 
dren walking up the aisle to their desks; several have 
fallen and hurt themselves. 

In each of these instances the children are either 
harming other children or endangering themselves. 
Should parents be informed? The teacher or princi- 
pal has to make a judgment. Is the offense just an 
isolated instance of childish misbehavior, something 
that won’t happen again if the child is reproved or 
warned? Or is it something more serious, something 
parents ought to help with or handle? If it is the 
latter, of course the school should inform the parents 
and enlist their cooperation at once. 

Let’s look at another kind of problem. Margie is 
known to be lying consistently to her teachers. 
Joanne has been cheating on tests and copying other 
children’s work. Pat was discovered stealing money 
and, belongings from lockers. These are delinquent 
tendencies, symptoms of emotional disturbance, sig- 
nals that something may be seriously wrong. Al- 
though such things are distressing and unpleasant to 
hear about, parents will want the school to inform 
them at once so that the youngsters can be helped. 

Poor academic work is still another type of prob- 
lem on which there is some uncertainty as to just 
when parents should be called. Typically, parents do 
learn about their child’s academic faltering sooner 
or later through conferences, report cards, and even 
informal meetings with teachers. Many schools that 
believe in “sooner” rather than “later” use special 
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Johnny’s School 


forms to alert parents to poor scholarship before 
report cards are due. 

But let's take a specific case. Johnny suddenly stops 
working. For a week or more he hasn't turned in an 
assignment. All efforts by his teachers and even the 
school counselor have failed to get him to produce. 
The teacher has held off on communicating with the 
family the first few days. He has seen too many tem- 
porary lapses in the work of children to become 
unduly concerned. But when the techniques that 
usually get children to perform bear no fruit, he 
knows the time has come to report to Johnny's parents. 

Physical attacks on other children, tendencies to- 
ward hurting or endangering oneself, delinquent 
manifestations, acting up in school beyond normal 
limits—these should, and usually do, bring about 
prompt communication from school to home. But 
although the learning process is the school’s primary 
business, there remain wide differences of opinion 
among educators regarding when and how to com- 
municate with parents about poor schoolwork be- 
tween the regularly scheduled conference and report 
card periods. In this matter parents have been criti- 
cal of teachers and have accused schools (sometimes 
justifiably) of not informing them soon enough. 

Now let's reverse the coin and look at the parents’ 
side. Certainly one of the major reasons for parents’ 
calls to the school is Johnny's poor academic work. 
Every report-card day produces a deluge of calls. All 
too frequently it seems that between reporting peri- 
ods Johnny has been saying, “We don’t have any 
homework tonight. We did it at school.” Sometimes 
parents call the school to find out how much fact or 
fiction lies behind Johnny's statement. Sometimes 
they wait for the report. In short, there is a good 
deal of anxiety, well grounded or not, about Johnny's 
progress. The result is an inquiry from home to school. 


Other areas of uncertainty 


There is another area of Johnny's life that pro- 
duces quantities of telephone calls from parents— 
Johnny's social problems. Since educators emphasize 
the concept of the total child, taking into account 
his intellectual, physical, social, and emotional quali- 
ties and characteristics, isn’t it logical for parents to 
ask the school’s help on social problems? 

The answer is not a simple one. To be sure, the 
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school staff is interested in all aspects of Johnny's 
life, but it is far from understanding their complex 
interrelationships and arriving at a meaningful 
whole picture. The answer isn’t simple because the 
problem isn’t simple. Take, for example, a young- 
ster who is rejected by all his classmates. If anyone 
had a facile solution to this problem, it would have 
been patented long ago. The school doesn’t shrug it 
off. Teachers, school psychologists, guidance counsel- 
ors, social workers, psychiatrists—all struggle year 
after year with this and similar problems. In the 
past struggling might have been considered enough. 
But since the school (willingly or unwillingly) has 
taken over many functions that formerly belonged 
to the home, parents have come to expect answers 
from professionals connected with schools. 

But schools don’t have all the answers. It is no 
doubt true that some professionals, through their 
own naiveté and parental pressure, are seduced into 
attempting off-the-cuff answers—even before they 
have formulated significant questions that would 





An article in the 1960—61 study program on 
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help in analyzing the problem. But it is my impres- 
sion that school professionals are gradually feeling 
less guilty about gaps in their knowledge and their 
insight into human behavior. For some reason it is 
relatively easy for tle physician, the psychiatrist, and 
the clinical worker to say simply, “We don’t know.” 
But the educator too frequently has adopted the 
posture of the sage. Educators could well afford to 
be freer with their “I don’t know” answers. Parents 


will learn to accept this response in the same spirit 


as they do when it comes from the family doctor. 
Actually it can be a refreshing starting point from 
which parents and teacher or counselor can work 
together on a specific problem, academic or social. 


Counsel on calls 

Now suppose there is an emergency that warrants 
a telephone call from parent to teacher. Should the 
parent call the teacher at home? In some places this 
is the regular procedure. School systems may encour- 
age it, if only by printing teachers’ names and tele- 
phone numbers in P.T.A. directories or program 
booklets. There are also some teachers who invite 
parents to telephone during the evening hours. Obvi- 
ously under these circumstances there can be no 
quarrel with parents who phone at night. But many 
teachers prefer to make and take their telephone 
calls during the day, since in the evening they are 
correcting papers, planning the next day’s work, or 
busying themselves with personal affairs. Parents 
should know the teachers’ preferences, and if they are 
tempted to call in the evening they might well stop 
to evaluate carefully the necessity for doing so. 

Only in real emergencies does it become necessary 
for parents to telephone teachers at home. For ex- 
ample, if Sally insists she will not go to school the 
next day because of something her teacher did or 
said, or if she is hysterical because she has misunder- 
stood an assignment, a call is justified. Or suppose 
Johnny comes home covered with dirt and shaking 
with fright because he has been mauled by a “gang 
of big kids” at school who have threatened to beat 
him up “for sure” next time they see him. Certainly 
the parent ought to get in touch with the teacher— 
or, better, the principal—as soon as possible. 

These are true emergencies, which justify immedi- 
ate telephone calls. But true emergencies are rare, 
and most problems will keep overnight without dis- 
astrous results. A good rule to follow before tele- 
phoning is this: Consider whether a note sent with 
Billy to school next morning won't accomplish your 
purpose even better than a call. “Billy is feeling 
pretty sad because Chipper, his beloved puppy, got 
run over yesterday. Please understand if he doesn’t 
have his mind on his work all the time.” 

Sometimes the note is properly addressed to some- 
one other than the teacher: “Nurse, Billy has just 
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recovered from a bad cold. The doctor says he’s well 
enough to be in school, but will you please excuse 
him from strenuous exercises in gym?” 

Actually teachers’ complaints about calls at night 
often do not concern the calls themselves so much 
as the amount of time a parent may keep a teacher 
on the phone. To use the telephone as a means of 
holding another conference or of letting off a vast 
amount of steam is totally unfair to the teacher. The 
telephone should be used with discrimination, and 
conversations should be brief. 

Just as it isn’t always Teacher at one end of the 
line, so it isn’t always Mother at the other end. 
Father surely has a role in home-school communica- 
tion, but what should it be? Teachers who bring 
fathers into the conferences—usually in the evenings 
or on Saturdays—report, almost without exception, 
more satisfactory results than when they confer with 
mothers alone. Yet usually Mother does come alone. 
She takes away from the meeting with the teacher 
what seems important to her and relays bits of it to 
Father, often at times when he is not in the mood 
or mind for hearing what Johnny's teacher had to 
say. The situation reminds one of the game in which 
a person whispers a sentence to the person next to 
him, who relays it to the next, and so on down the 
line to the last person, who is asked to say the sen- 
tence aloud. The discrepancy between the original 
statement and the final one is usually hilarious. 

But when this happens to information passed from 
Teacher to Mother to Father and sometimes to 
Johnny himself, it can produce many things besides 
laughs. We are overdue for a reevaluation of Father's 
role in the educative process, and in this reevaluation 
fathers should surely be asked to participate. 

Schools today provide many techniques for in- 
creasing the quantity of home-school communication, 
scheduled and unscheduled. It is the quality of our 
communication that needs investigation and im- 
provement. How significant, we might ask, are con- 
ferences if fathers are rarely involved? What is so 
sacred about providing identical portions of time for 
each teacher-parent conference? Isn't it true and ob- 
vious that some problems require more time to dis- 
cuss than others? 

It is for parents, teachers, and administrators in 
each school to decide whether these and other ques- 
tions relating to home-school communication war- 
rant the time and energy spent on finding solu: ions. 
What seems needed is not necessarily more ¢cormiru- 
nication but more meaningful communication. 





George M. Kaiser was formerly a teacher and assist- 
ant principal at the Sonia Shankman Orthogenic 
School and has also served as psychologist at the 
University of Chicago’s Laboratory School. He is now 
psychologist for the Glencoe, Illinois, Public Schools. 
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These Charming People 


What do snake charmers do when their snake-charming 
business slithers away? Some of them turn to farming, to 
judge by the experience of a Hindu caste called Kalbeli. 
For centuries these people roamed from village to village 
charming cobras and professing to cure snake bite. But now 
villagers are learning to prefer modern medicine to voodoo, 
and are getting their entertainment from the community 
radio set. So the Indian state of Rajasthan has persuaded 
sixteen snake-charming families to form a cooperative so- 
ciety, which it has settled on forty acres of state land. A 
small house is provided for each family, as is instruction 
in farming and irrigation. 

Officials are enthusiastic about the project. Not so some 
of the snake charmers, who muddle through the farmwork 
and look after their pet cobras, carefully preserved in 
round wicker baskets. “I suppose I'll stay here during the 
crop season anyway,” said one of the displaced artists. “But 
after that, who knows? The women and children can care 
for the land. I want my cobras to see New Delhi again.” 


A Fund for Food 


Twenty-three per cent of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund is to go for better nutrition this year. As in the past, 
considerable emphasis will be placed on milk conservation. 
Work is also being started on the development of other 
sources of high protein foods, such as fish, soybeans, sesame, 
sunflower seeds, and coconut flour. The people in under- 
developed countries need to learn how to make greater use 
of home-produced foods in children’s diets, and UNICEF 
is now training local men and women on the spot—a 
better method than extensive training abroad. Seeds, gar- 
den tools, fertilizers, and stipends for teachers in training 
are provided by UNICEF, but an important contribution 
comes from the villagers themselves—eagerness to learn. 


Clearing Out the Drain 


Now Londoners can have the fun and convenience of 
using a moving pavement, or Trav-o-lator, recently in- 
stalled by British Railways and the first of its type in 
Europe. At Banks Station the contraption connects the 
entrance hall and ticket office with the loading platforms, 
replacing a steep incline broken by flights of steps. This 
passageway became so clogged during rush hours that it 
was commonly referred to as the “Drain.” Now the Trav- 
o-lator can carry ten thousand people an hour up the in- 
cline. This means that crowds disperse faster, so that seven- 
teen more rush-hour trains a day can be run on the line. 


Learning for Lapps 


All Lapp families in Norway have some permanent 
dwelling, but in summer many of them are nomads, roving 
with their reindeer herds. The Lapps have their own lan- 
guage and literature, but up to now not all of them have 
had a chance for a modern education, despite Norway's 
compulsory-schooling law. Recently several new schools for 
the nomadic children have been constructed—for instance, 
the two-year-old boarding school in the village of Kauto- 
keino, Finnmark, where go per cent of the villagers are 
Lapps. 

This school is really two schools. From November to 
Easter it operates for the nomadic Lapp children in the 
community. When these children are away with their fami- 
lies, the resident children go to school for two ten-week 
periods in spring and fall. 

Though the curriculum of this unusual school follows 
that of other Norwegian schools, it has been adapted to 
the special needs of its pupils. Many have to learn the 
Norwegian language, not to mention certain necessities of 
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modern civilized life, such as automobiles, which they have 
never seen but will read much about in their schoolbooks. 
The girls spend one day a week on cooking and sewing and 
other home crafts while the boys study manual training. 
But boys and girls also study each other’s crafts, since Lapp 
women must be able to carpenter while their husbands are 
away, and the men must be able to cook outdoors. 

The school has a circulating library, which is used by 
the public as well as the students. It also has another facil- 
ity that is open to the community—baths and showers. Its 
auditorium is in great demand for presentations of the 
local little theater group. In short, Kautokeino’s nomad 
school is a substantial community institution. 


Africans Arrive 


Twenty-one students from the Republic of the Congo 
and thirty-five from Guinea arrived in Washington last 
fall to begin an American education. They are financed 
by the African-American Institute, a private philanthropic 
organization, and the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Some of the students are studying for university 
degrees. Others are taking short-term college courses or 
pursue technical training. A still larger program is already 
under way for students from other parts of Africa. Under 
this program one hundred colleges have each promised to 
take two African students, providing full tuition for them. 
Other financial needs will be met by the African govern- 
ments and the International Cooperation Administration. 


Let's Be Friends 


Foreign students at Minneapolis and St. Paul schools 
and colleges, including the University of Minnesota, are 
getting to know the community of the Twin Cities, thanks 
to the Center for Students and Visitors. Members of the 
Center meet the new foreign students as they arrive by 
bus, train, or plane and continue a friendly interest in 
them. There are afternoon coffee hours, tickets to the 
symphony and the ice follies, invitations to family dinners, 
help in locating apartments and jobs, and even such prac- 
tical assistance as the loan of storm coats when necessary. 
The students amply repay these favors by speaking at 
schools, churches, and civic groups. The Center, which 
cooperates with the U.S. State Department, has entertained 
many leaders as well as students from fifty-nine countries. 
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[Other] problems pale when placed beside those which 
confront us around the world,” said President Kennedy in 
his first State of the Union Message. To help focus the 
attention of our readers on these problems with which we 
are all so directly concerned, we have reproduced from 

Mr. Kennedy's message passages dealing with our country’s 
role on the world scene. Here, in sharp outline, appear the 
crisis and challenge of our time as the President sees them. 
Here too are programs and policies he will follow in 
meeting them. This is a document you may want to reread 
and ponder many times in the next four years. 


I SPEAK TODAY in an hour of national 
peril and national opportunity. . 
Each day the crises multiply. Each day 
their solution grows more difficult. 
Each day we draw nearer the hour of 
maximum danger, as weapons spread 
and hostile forces grow stronger. 

In Asia, the relentless pressures of 
the Chinese Communists menace the 
security of the entire area—from the 
borders of India and South Vietnam 
to the jungles of Laos, struggling to 
protect its new-won independence. 

We seek in Laos what we seek in all 
Asia and indeed in all the world—free- 
dom for the people and independence 
for their government. This nation shall 
persevere in pursuit of these objectives. 

In Africa the Congo has been bru- 
tally torn by civil strife, political un- 
rest, and public disorder. We shall 
continue to support the heroic efforts 
of the United Nations to restore peace 
and order—efforts which are now en- 
dangered by mounting tensions, un- 
solved problems, and decreasing sup- 
port from many member states. 

In Latin America Communist agents 
seeking to exploit that region's peace- 
ful revolution of hope have established 
a base on Cuba, only ninety miles from 
our shores. Our objection with Cuba 
is not over the people's drive for a 
better life. Our objection is to their 
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domination by foreign and domestic 
tyrannies. 

Cuban social and economic reform 
should be encouraged. Questions of 
economic and trade policy can always 
be negotiated. But Communist dom- 
ination in this hemisphere can never 
be negotiated. 

We are pledged to work with our 
sister republics to free the Americas of 
all such foreign domination and all 
tyranny, working toward the goal of a 
free hemisphere of free governments, 
extending from Cape Horn to the 
Arctic Circle. 

In Europe our alliances are unful- 
filled and in some disarray. The unity 
of NATO has been weakened by eco- 
nomic rivalry and partially eroded by 
national interest. It has not yet fully 
mobilized its resources nor fully 
achieved a common outlook. 

Yet no Atlantic power can meet on 
its own the mutual problems now fac- 
ing us in defense, foreign aid, mon- 
etary reserves, and a host of other 
areas; and our close ties with those 
whose hopes and interests we share are 
among this nation’s most powerful 
assets. 


Iron curtain, Chinese wall 


Our greatest challenge is still the 
world that lies beyond the cold war, 


but the first great obstacle is still our 
relations with the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. We must never be 
lulled into believing that either power 
has yielded its ambitions for world 
domination—ambitions which they 
forcefully restated only a short time 
ago. 

On the contrary, our task is to con- 
vince them that aggression and subver- 
sion will not be profitable routes to 
pursue those ends. 

Open and peaceful competition—for 
prestige, for markets, for scientific 
achievement, even for men’s minds—is 
something else again. For if freedom 
and Communism were to compete for 
man’s allegiance in a world at peace, I 
would look to the future with ever in- 
creasing confidence. 

To meet this array of challenges— 
to fulfill the role we cannot avoid on 
the world scene—we must reexamine 
and revise our whole arsenal of tools. 

One must not overshadow the other. 
On the presidential coat of arms the 
American eagle holds in his right talon 
the olive branch, while in his left is 
held a bundle of arrows. We intend to 
give equal attention to both. 

First, we must strengthen our mili- 
tary tools. We are moving into a period 
of uncertain risk in which both the 
military and diplomatic possibilities 
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require a free world force so powerful 
as to make any aggression clearly futile. 


Arms against the foe 


I have, therefore, instructed the Sec- 
retary of Defense to reappraise our 
entire defense strategy—our ability to 
fulfill our commitments; the effective- 
ness, vulnerability, and dispersal of our 
strategic bases, forces, and warning sys- 
tems; the efficiency and economy of our 
operation and organization; the elim- 
ination of obsolete bases and installa- 
tions; and the adequacy, moderniza- 
tion, and mobility of our present 
conventional and nuclear forces and 
weapons systems in the light of pres- 
ent and future dangers. 

I have asked for preliminary con- 
clusions by the end of February; and 
I shall then recommend whatever legis- 
lative, budgetary, or executive action is 
needed in the light of these conclusions. 

In the meantime, I have asked the 
Defense Secretary to initiate immedi- 
ately three new steps clearly needed 
now: 

I have directed prompt action to in- 
crease our airlift’ capacity. Obtaining 
additional air-transport mobility—and 
obtaining it now—will better assure 
the ability of our conventional forces 
to respond, with discrimination and 
speed, to any problem at any spot on 
the globe at any moment’s notice. In 
particular it will enable us to meet any 
deliberate effort to avoid or divert our 
forces by starting limited wars in 
widely scattered parts of the globe. 

I have directed prompt action to 
step up our Polaris submarine pro- 
gram. Using unobligated shipbuilding 
funds now (to let contracts originally 
scheduled for the next fiscal year) will 
build and place on station, at least 
nine months earlier than planned, sub- 
stantially more units of a crucial de- 
terrent—a fleet that will never attack 
first but possess sufficient powers of 
retaliation, concealed beneath the seas, 


to discourage any aggressor from 


launching an attack on our security. 

I have directed prompt action to ac- 
celerate our entire missile program. 
Until the Secretary of Defense’s reap- 
praisal is completed, the emphasis here 
will be largely on improved organiza- 
tion and decision-making. . . . 

If we are to keep the peace, we need 
an invulnerable missile force powerful 
enough to deter any aggressor from 
even threatening an attack he would 
know could not destroy enough of our 
force to prevent his own destruction. 
For as I said upon taking the oath of 
office: “Only when our arms are suffi- 
cient beyond doubt can we be certain 
beyond doubt that they will never be 
employed.” 


The tools of trade 


We must improve our economic 
tools, Our role is essential and un- 
avoidable in the construction of a 
sound and expanding economy for the 
entire non-Communist world, helping 
other nations build the strength to 
meet their own problems, to satisfy 
their own aspirations, and to surmount 
their own dangers. 

The problems in achieving this goal 
are towering and unprecedented; the 
response must be towering and un- 
precedented as well, much as lend-lease 
and the Marshall Plan were in earlier 
years, which brought such fruitful 
results. 

I intend to ask the Congress for 
authority to establish a new and more 
effective program for assisting the eco- 
nomic, educational, and social develop- 
ment of other countries and continents. 
That program must stimulate and take 
more effectively into account the con- 
tributions of our allies, and provide 
central policy direction for all our own 
programs that now so often overlap, 
conflict, or diffuse our energies. 

I hope the Senate will take early 
action approving the convention estab- 
lishing the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. This 
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will be an important instrument in 
sharing with our allies this develop- 
ment effort—-working toward the time 
when each nation will contribute in 
proportion to its own ability to pay. 
For while we are prepared to assume 
our full share of these huge burdens, 
we cannot and must not be expected to 
bear them alone. 

To our sister republics to the south 
we have pledged a new alliance for 
progress—alianza para progreso. Our 
goal is a free and prosperous Latin 
America, realizing for all its states and 
their citizens a degree of economic and 
social progress that matches their his- 
toric contributions of culture, intellect, 
and liberty. 

To start this nation’s role in that 
alliance of neighbors, I am recom- 
mending the following: 

* That the Congress appropriate in 
full the $500,000,000 fund pledged by 
the Act of Bogota, to be used not as an 
instrument of the cold war but as a 
first step in the sound development of 
the Americas. 

* That a new interdepartmental task 
force be established under the leader- 
ship of the Department of State, to 
coordinate at the highest level all pol- 
icies and programs of concern to the 
Americas. 

* That our delegates to the O.AS., 
working with those of other members, 
strengthen that body as an instrument 
to preserve the peace and to prevent 
foreign domination anywhere in the 
hemisphere. 

* That in cooperation with other na- 
tions we launch a new hemispheric 
attack on illiteracy and inadequate 
educational opportunities at all levels. 
* And, finally, that a food-for-peace 
mission be sent immediately to Latin 
America to explore ways in which our 
vast food abundance can be used to 
help end hunger and malnutrition in 
certain areas of suffering in our own 
hemisphere. 

This administration is expanding its 
new food-for-peace program in every 
possible way. The product of our 
abundance will be more effectively 
used to relieve hunger and help eco- 
nomic growth in all corners of the 
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globe. I have asked the director of this 
program to recommend additional 
ways in which these surpluses can ad 
vance the interests of world peace 

including the establishment of world 
food reserves. 

An even more national 
asset is our reservoir of dedicated men 
and women—not only on our college 
campuses but in every age group—who 
have indicated their desire to contrib- 
ute their skills, their efforts, and part 
of their lives to the fight for world 
order. We can mobilize this talent 
through the formation of a national 
peace corps, enlisting the services of all 
those with the desire and capacity to 
help foreign lands meet their urgent 
needs for trained personnel. 

Finally, while our attention is cen 
tered on the development of the non- 
Communist world, we must never for 
get our hopes for the ultimate freedom 
and welfare of the Eastern European 
peoples. 

In order to be prepared to help re 
establish historic ties of friendship, | 
am asking the Congress for increased 
discretion to use economic tools in this 
area whenever this is found to be 
clearly in the national interest. 

This will require amendment of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act 
along the lines I proposed as a member 
of the Senate and upon which the Sen 
ate voted last summer. Meanwhile, I 
hope to explore with the Polish gov- 
ernment the possibility of using our 
frozen Polish funds on projects of 
peace that will demonstrate our abiding 
friendship and interest in the people 
of Poland. 


valuable 


Diplomatic priorities 


Third, we must sharpen our political 
and diplomatic tools—the means of co 
operation and agreement on which an 


enforceable world 
mately rest. 

I have already taken steps to co- 
ordinate and expand our disarmament 
effort, to increase our programs of re 
search and study, and to make arms 
control a central goal of our national 
policy under my personal direction 

The deadly arms race and the huge 
resources it absorbs have too long ove 
shadowed all else we must do. We must 
prevent that arms race from spreading 
to new nations, to new nuclear powers, 
and to the reaches of outer space 

We must make certain that our ne 
gotiators are better informed and bet- 
ter prepared—to formulate workable 
proposals of our own and to make 
sound judgments about the proposals 
of others. 

I have asked the other governments 
concerned to agree to a reasonable de 


order must ulti 
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lay in the talks on a nuclear test ban. 
And it is our intention to resume nego- 
tiations prepared to reach a final agree- 
ment with any nation that is equally 
willing to agree to an effective and 
enforceable treaty. 

We must increase our support of the 
United Nations as an instrument to 
end the cold war instead of an arena 
in which to fight it. In recognition of 
its increasing importance and the dou- 
bling of its membership: 

We are enlarging and strengthening 
our own mission to the U.N. 

We shall help insure that it is prop- 
erly financed. 

We shall work to see that the in- 
tegrity of the office of the Secretary 
General is maintained. 

And I would address a special plea 
to the smaller nations of the world 
to join with us in strengthening this 
organization, which is far more essen- 
tial to their security than ours—the 
only body in the world today where no 
nation. need be powerful to be secure, 
where every nation has an equal voice, 
and where any nation can exert influ- 
ence not according to the strength of 
its armies but according to the strength 
of its ideas. It deserves the support 
of all. 

Finally, this administration intends 
to explore promptly all possible areas 
of cooperation with the Soviet Union 
and other nations “to invoke the won- 
ders of science instead of its terrors.” 

Today this country is ahead in the 
science and technology of space, while 
the Soviet Union is ahead in the ca- 
pacity to lift large vehicles into orbit. 
Both nations would help themselves as 
well as other nations by removing these 
endeavors from the bitter and wasteful 
competition of the cold war. 

The United States would be willing 
to join with the Soviet Union and the 
scientists of all nations in a greater 
effort to make the fruits of this new 
knowledge available to all and, beyond 
that, in an effort to extend farm tech- 
nology to hungry nations; to wipe out 
disease; to increase exchanges of scien- 
tists and their knowledge; and to make 
our own laboratories available to tech- 
nicians of other lands who lack the 
facilities to pursue their own work. 

Where nature makes natural allies 
of us all, we can demonstrate that 
beneficial relations are possible even 
with those with whom we most deeply 
disagree—and this must some day be 
the basis of world peace and world law. 

I have commented on the state of 
the domestic economy, our balance of 
payments, our federal and social budg- 
et and the state of the world. 

I would like to conclude with a few 
remarks about the state of the execu- 


tive branch. We have found it full of 
honest and useful public servants, but 
their capacity to act decisively at the 
exact time action is needed has too 
often been muffled in the morass of 
committees, timidities, and fictitious 
theories which have created a growing 
gap between decision and execution, 
between planning and reality. 


At the public's service 
I here pledge myself and my col- 


leagues in the Cabinet to a continuous 
encouragement of initiative, responsi- 
bility, and energy in serving the public 
interest. 

Let every public servant know, 
whether his post is high or low, that 
a man’s rank and reputation in this 
administration will be determined by 
the size of the job he does and not by 
the size of his staff, his office, or his 
budget. 

Let it be clear that this administra- 
tion recognizes the value of daring and 
dissent, that we greet healthy contro- 
versy as the hallmark of healthy change. 

Let the public service be a proud 
and lively career. And let every man 
and woman who works in any area 
of our national government, in any 
branch, at any level, be able to say 
with pride and honor in future years, 
“I served the U.S. government in that 
hour of our nation’s need.” 

For only through complete dedication 
by us all to the national interest can 
we bring our country through the trou- 
bled years that lie ahead. . . . We can- 
not escape our dangers; neither must 
we let them drive us to panic or nar- 
row isolation. In many areas of the 
world where the balance of power 
already rests with our adversary, the 
forces of freedom are sharply divided. 

It is one of the ironies of our time 
that the techniques of a harsh and re- 
pressive system should be able to in- 
still discipline and ardor in its servants, 
while the blessings of liberty have too 
often stood for privileges, materialism, 
and a life of ease. 

But I have a different view of liberty. 

Life in 1961 will not be easy. Wish- 
ing it, predicting it, even asking for 
it will not make it so. There will be 
further setbacks before the tide is 
turned. But turn it we must. 

The hopes of all mankind rest upon 
us—not simply upon those of us in this 
chamber but upon the peasant in Laos, 
the fisherman in Nigeria, the exile 
from Cuba, the spirit that moves every 
man and nation who shares our hopes 
for freedom and the future. 

And in the final analysis, they rest 
most of all upon the pride and per- 
severance of our fellow American 
citizens. 
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New Educational Groundwork.—In 
Artesia, New Mexico, an underground 
school building, now in the planning 
stage, will be capable of holding the 
town’s entire elementary school popu- 
lation of 2,343 for two weeks in the 
event of a nuclear attack. In the same 
town five underground classrooms, plus 
a multi-use room, will be added to a 
school building. The two constructions 
will serve as models for school fall-out 
shelters throughout the nation. The 
idea for the schools developed after 
the Artesia Board of Education heard 
a discussion by an official of the federal 


Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. After approving the specifications 
the Office will pay part of the cost. The 
new underground-building program is 
headed by the schoo) board president 
and the school superintendent. 


Dogs, Please Note.—The population of 
Britain has been almost wiped out— 
the flea population, that is. Insecticides 
are responsible. A circus owner is now 
offering three shillings apiece for fleas. 
(It’s a flea circus, of course.) 


But It Won’t Stretch Them.—Now you 
can put a five-dollar bill into the maw 
of a machine and get back five dollars 
in change. One such device is operating 
in the lobby of the New York Post 
Office. Most people contemplate the 
machine for a while before they feed 
their bills to it, but never yet has their 
confidence been misplaced. The ma- 
chinery rejects foreign currency and 
counterfeit bills. It also has a prejudice 
against two-dollar bills, which it turns 
back. So far it has made only one mis- 
take: Somebody changed the corners 
of a one-dollar bill to turn it into a 
ten-dollar bill. The machine didn’t re- 
ject the bill as it was supposed to, but 
it did give back the correct change 
for one dollar. 


Rolling Up the Enrollment.—Enroll- 
ment in public, elementary, and sec- 
ondary schools in 1960 was 37.2 million, 
an increase of 1.2 million over the pre- 
ceding year, says the National Educa- 
tion Association. Enrollment in elemen- 
tary schools has risen 32.9 per cent in 
the last ten years, and high school en- 
rollment is up 76.6 per cent. One out 
of every four in our total population 
is in the school-age group. 


Risky Refuge.—Fish will find a haven 
in an ocean shelter being built by fisher- 
men at Wildwood, New Jersey. To con- 
struct the shelter they are submerging 
old boats, telephone poles, timbers, and 
old tires in the water, thus building up 
areas where barnacles, seaweed, coral, 
and mussels, which attract fish, will 
flourish. As far as the fish are concerned, 
however, the shelter is only temporary, 
for the fishermen intend to go after 
them with rod and reel as soon as the 
prospective victims are fattened up. 


And Don’t Forget P.T.A. Study Groups. 
—‘The greatest change that has oc- 
curred since man came upon earth.” 
This is what Professor Harold Clark, 
who teaches education in economics at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
calls the explosion of adult education 
that is beginning to hit the United 
States. Five thousand voluntary organ- 
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izations are now carrying on some kind 
of educational program, ranging from 
Sunday school classes to recreation 
clubs. In addition, lots of people are 
enrolled in TV courses, and many 
others are buying textbooks and study- 
ing by themselves. 


For Your Jungle Gym.—How can you 
be sure your child’s swing is safe? Turn 
it over to a gorilla. If it’s still in one 
piece after he has pounded and twisted 
it, youngsters probably won’t be able 
to damage it much. The idea comes 
from the New York City Park Depart- 
ment, which employs two 350-pound 
gorillas to test swings for the parks. So 
far the gorilla-mauled swings have sur- 
vived all maneuvers of acrobatic young- 
sters. Will toy manufacturers soon be 
tempted to ape this procedure? 


We’re Sliding Downhill More Slowly. 
—Juvenile delinquency court cases in- 
creased by 2 per cent in 1959, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau reports. This is the 
smallest increase reported during the 
past decade, even though the juvenile 
delinquency rate has risen steadily for 
eleven consecutive years. Interestingly 
enough, most of the increase occurred 
in semiurban and rural areas rather 
than in cities. 


When Troupes Meet Troops.—College 
dramatic troupes are right up there 
with the stars these days. Along with 
well-known theatrical figures they are 
traveling to far-off outposts all over the 
world to entertain American troops for 
the USO. Every year the American 
Education Theatre chooses eight college 
groups to spend five to seven weeks 
entertaining the young servicemen, 
more than half of whom are around 
the same age as the students. 


No Cap? Call a Cab.—_When a London 
society woman arrived late at a party 
she had an excuse everyone understood. 
Her chauffeur couldn’t find his cap, 
so she had to come by taxi. 


A Break for Baldpates.—A barber in 
Teaneck, New Jersey, agrees with his 
bald-headed customers that it isn’t fair 
to charge them the standard price of 
$1.75 for a haircut. So he logically 
scales his price to the amount of hair 
to be cut. When a new customer comes 
to him, the barber signs an estimate 
based on the luxuriance of the hair 
growth and sticks to it until the hair- 
line recedes, when the price does like- 
wise. “What if it starts to grow again?” 
inquired one customer. “You'll be glad 
to pay the full price, won’t you?” re- 
plied the barber. The customer couldn't 
say anything but yes. 
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IS YOUR SON OR DAUGHTER still in search of the right 
college? Has he perhaps been turned down by one 
or more? There’s no reason to feel discouraged. 
It is perfectly true that the “ivy league” colleges, the 
“seven sisters,” and the “mother universities” are re- 
jecting more applicants than they accept. So what? 
There is more than one way to get an education. 
Have you thought about a small college for your boy 
or girl? 

As the father of two daughters—one who has fin- 
ished college and one who is still looking forward 
to college—I speak with sympathy and experience. 
Since I also happen to be executive secretary of the 
Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges and 
the author of a book, The Small College Meets the 
Challenge, I speak for and about a particular group 
of institutions with which I am acquainted at first 
hand. 

First of all, let me explode some old myths. If 
Mother went to Smith and Daddy went to Yale—a 
combination that is not unheard of—there may be 
a family tradition to the effect that life is hard to 
bear without these prestige labels attached to your 
name. 

I do not wish to minimize the very real value of 
four years spent in these or similar institutions or 
to deny the worth of their degrees or their tremendous 
contribution to higher education. Still, let me say 
that you need not wear sackcloth, heap ashes upon 
your head, or avoid your friends in public if your 
little Willie and little Mary don’t happen to wind 
up on the green side of the ivy league. A parent is 
being downright cruel to his child in today’s com- 
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petitive world if he insists upon putting constant 
and unreasonable pressure on the youngster to strive 
for unattainable goals. Many of the most successful 
businessmen, career women, politicians, lawyers, 
doctors, military men, authors, actors, musicians, 
scientists, and other leaders of our society have lived 
to a ripe old age without ever having kicked a pi- 
geon in Harvard Yard. So let's get rid of the super- 
stition that you can’t get along in this wicked world 
without the background of a prestige college. It just 
isn’t so! 

Let's go after another myth. Because a great many 
colleges charge more than two thousand dollars a year 
for board, room, and tuition, some people believe it is 
almost prohibitively expensive to send your son or 
daughter to college-—particularly if you have several 
children only a few years apart. There are three an- 
swers to the problem of financing. First, there are 
numerous plans available to help you finance your 
children’s college education. 

Second, scholarships are offered by corporations 
and organizations, and student loan funds are avail- 
able from the federal government. Any college you 
write to can give you detailed information about this 
subject as well as about its own arrangements for stu- 
dent aid. Third, and most important of all, there 
are many small private colleges where the total cost 
will range only between a thousand and fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. There are also state universities 
and junior colleges whose fees are often in the same 
bracket. Furthermore, many small colleges provide 
opportunities for ambitious students to earn at least 
a part of their expenses. 


Room and rumor 


And now let's kill one last myth—that there isn’t 
room in the colleges for more students. What colleges? 
Where isn’t there any more room? In the 50 or 
so top colleges in the United States, it is true, the 
chances of admission are very slim except for the 
unusually well-qualified and extremely promising 
student. However, there are about 2,000 institutions 
of higher education in America, including public 
and private colleges, junior colleges, and specialized 
schools. Of these, 756 are liberal arts institutions, of 
which 481 enroll fewer than 1,000 students apiece. 

They are scattered all over the country in the rural 
areas, the suburbs, and the cities. Some are less than 


A college education is like money in the bank. But 


there’s a run on the bank these days, for everybody 


wants to go to college. Heére’s how your boy or girl 


can find his way to the campus where he’ li be most 


at home. 
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five years old; many are more than a hundred years 
old. You have to give some care and attention to 
the selection of a good college for your child, but 
the problem is by no means insoluble. 

Investigation will reveal that there are many col- 
leges offering a sound academic program provided 
by excellent classroom teachers in highly desirable 
surroundings at reasonable cost. These institutions 
are not scraping the bottom of the barrel. They do 
not admit candidates who are clearly not college 
material. However, many of them recognize the im- 
portance of accepting the average boy or girl of good 
character and fair ability whose academic high school 
record leaves something to be desired. Such a college 
prides itself not so much upon how tall all its stu- 
dents stand academically at graduation as upon how 
much they have grown academically between admis- 
sion and graduation. 

The 61 colleges in 28 states holding membership 
in the Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges 
represent a fair sample of the type of colleges I have 
been discussing. Last September 39 of these colleges 
rejected 1,800 applicants—many for academic reasons 
~—while at the same time they reported room for 
3.345 better qualified freshmen. Since the Council 
was started five years ago, 23 of its past and present 
members have acquired regional accreditation. Sev- 
eral more are close to it. The credits from all these 
colleges are accepted widely, and their alumni have 
successful records in graduate school. 


Campus days and ways 


What is a student’s life like on one of these 
campuses? You as a parent or teacher could safely 
tell a youngster that if he attended a typical C.A.S.C. 
college he would find himself in a group of about 500 
students, some 50 per cent from within 200 miles of 
the college and the rest from all over the country— 
in fact, from all parts of the world. He would find 
himself on a pleasant campus with about 25 build- 
ings located in or near a town of fewer than 50,000 
inhabitants. He would find that the college charges 
would amount to about $1,000, and he could add 
$500 more for travel, clothes, recreation, books, and 
incidentals. 

He would find a faculty of about thirty people, 
including about ten with doctor’s degrees. His 
classes would be small—usually not more than fifteen 
students—and he would find that he would be study- 
ing under a full professor with considerable ex- 
perience, not a graduate student or a beginning in- 
structor, as in some of the large universities. 

His academic program would include the arts 
and sciences, with specialties in such preprofessional 
programs as education, religion, business, engineer- 
ing, nursing, and music. The college would be con- 
structing at least one new. building, and it would 
be rapidly improving its library collections and its 
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science facilities. Since many small colleges were 
founded by church groups, he would be quite likely 
to find himself in a more religious atmosphere than 
he would at a large college or a state university. 

He would certainly find such activities as basket- 
ball, baseball, track, and tennis. Depending upon 
the location, he might also find riding, skiing, swim- 
ming, and other “carry-over sports.” There might 
be football, too, though not in the major league 
sense. He would be an active participant in the 
sports program, not a spectator or a bench warmer. 

Most important of all, he would have an oppor- 
tunity to make friends among his fellow students and 
professors, to be known as an individual personality 
and not just a number on a file card. Since the college 
would be coeducational, it would not be surprising 
if on a fine spring day he should happen to cast 
his eye upon his future wife as she strolled across 
the campus with not so much as a thought in his 
direction. 


Look over the college you overlooked 

The boy or girl who is college material but doesn’t 
qualify for the top institutions is still going to be 
able to get a college education, and a good one, 
if he and his parents will investigate the many pos- 
sibilities for higher education elsewhere. In addition 
to the small colleges I have described there are junior 
colleges, community colleges, teachers’ colleges, 
technical institutes, and the urban universities in 
our larger cities. Many institutions have limited 
dormitory space but can accommodate students who 
live at home. So don’t overlook the colleges and 
universities within your commuting range. In the 
state of Ohio, for example, very few people live more 
than twenty-five miles from a college of some kind, 
and Ohio is not unique. 

Some youngsters who take full- or part-time jobs 
after graduation from high school will be able to 
qualify for adult education programs and earn their 
degrees in evening colleges or university extension 
programs. Correspondence courses are yet another 
possibility for earning some credit toward a degree. 

Within the next two months colleges will be send- 
ing out their letters of acceptance and rejection. If 
your youngster is turned down, don’t give up. The 
vacancy sign and the welcome sign will still be out 
on a number of institutions where an eager student 
can get a good education. 


In your school or public library you will find sev- 
eral of the following books that contain helpful in- 
formation. High school counselors will be glad to 
assist in interpreting and evaluating that information, 


American Junior Colleges, edited by E. J. Gleazer, Jr. 


American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $9.00. 
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American Universities and Colleges, edited by Mary Irwin. 
American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $13.00. Full descriptive 


data on 1,058 universities and colleges. 


College Guide by Clarence E. Lovejoy. Simon and Schuster, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. $1.95. “A com- 
plete reference book to 2,189 American colleges and 
universities.” 

The College Handbook. College Entrance Examination 
Board, Educational Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey. $2.00. A descriptive list of 250 colleges with 
information regarding programs, admissions, and costs. 
Education Directory, Part 3: Higher Education, U.S. De- 


partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. G. 75 cents. A 


list of all institutions of higher education in the United 
States with statistical tables and interpretive statements. 


Guide to Colleges by Gene R. Hawes. The New American 
Library of World Literature, 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 75 cents. A list of more than 2,000 
colleges of all types. 


A Handbook for College-bound Students and Their Coun- 
selors. Association of College Admissions Counselors, 400 


North Lombard Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. $1.50. A page 
of description on each of 282 colleges and junior colleges, 
public and private. 

How To Get into College by Frank H. Bowles. E. P. Dutton 


and Company, goo Park Avenue South, New York 10, New 
York. $1.10. Questions and answers at a mature level re- 


garding preparation for college, tests, selection of a college, 
admission, costs, staying in college, and military service. 
How To Plan for College by J]. W. Reynolds. Simon and 
Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. $1.95. 
A discussion of college size, preparation, applications, 
and costs. 

The Small College Meets the Challenge by Alfred T. Hill. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 36, New York. $4.95. A report on the 
program and progress of the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges, including a directory of sixty-five 
colleges in thirty states. 

Which College for You? by Edward Hodnett. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East Thirty-third Street, New York 16, New 
York. $2.95. A helpful discussion, at the level of the high 
school student, of self-analysis and college analysis. 

Two college admissions services exist to help young 
men and women who have been rejected by the 
college of their choice find a happy haven on some 
other campus. They are the College Admissions As- 
sistance Center, sponsored by the Council of Higher 
Educational Institutions, 535 East Eightieth Street, 
New York 21, New York; and the College Admissions 
Center, Chicago Avenue and Davis Street, Evanston, 
Illinois, which is a special service of the Association 
of College Admissions Counselors. Both services sub- 
mit the academic record of a student to suitable 
colleges that have vacancies. College officials from 
across the nation review the students’ “profiles” on 
a confidential basis and get in touch with students 
who meet their admissions requirements. The first- 
named service charges a fee of twenty-five dollars; 


the second, ten dollars. 
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NATIONAL 


‘“‘FOR A BETTER 


Reading, as every reader knows, is 
magic. It enables us to experience and 
ponder the past. It helps us to live more 
happily and wisely in the present. And 
it prepares us to cope with the future, 

Reading skill is the bedrock on which 
all intellectual attainment is based. 
It is the essentia) too) for carving our 
way to competence in the modern 
world. It is a too] that grows sharper 
and more responsive to our require- 
ments through constant use. 

Freedom to read and abundantly 
stocked, accessible libraries are bul- 
warks of a democratic society. Democ- 
racy, which depends upon participation 
in decision making by the many, can- 
not survive on the knowledge of the 
few. Many years ago Thomas Jefferson 
warned of the folly of believing that 
men could be both ignorant and free. 
More recently Robert Hutchins has 
told us that to destroy freedom and 
civilization it is not necessary to burn 
books; we need only leave them unread. 

To heighten national interest in the 
printed word as a source of vital infor- 
mation for free men, to stress the im- 
portance of reading for a rich intellec- 
tual and cultural life, to encourage 
Americans to assess their reading habits 
and their library services—these are the 
purposes of National Library Week. 
Sponsored by the National Book Com- 
mittee and the American Library As 
sociation, the Week has the active 
support of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

What can P.T.A.’s do to foeus atten- 
tion on National Library Week? From 
Frances A. Sullivan, national chairman 
of the Committee on Reading and Li- 
brary Service come these suggestions; 


Program Suggestions 

e¢ Ask your school librarian to speak 
on the growing importance of school 
library services in meeting the demands 
of modern education and in guiding 


children to reading suited to their indi- 
vidual abilities and interests; or on the 


Library Week 


April 16-22, 1967 


READ, BETTER INFORMED AMERICA’ 


new standards for school library pro- 
grams; or on the reasons for having a 
state library consultant. 
* Present a panel discussion by par- 
ents, teachers, and librarians on one of 
the following topics: “How Reading Is 
Taught Today,” “Books That Appeal 
to Children,” “Using TV to Stimulate 
Reading.” 
¢ Invite your public librarian to de- 
scribe the public library, its services, its 
sources of support, and ways in which 
P.T.A. members can help to make it a 
better library. Or ask the librarian to 
talk about recent books of special inter- 
est to parents. 
* Have a panel discuss the books its 
members read as children and compare 
these with books now recommended for 
children. Display some of the books, 
both old and new. Have available for 
purchase copies of Let's Read Togeth- 
er: Books for Family Enjoyment and 
Good Reading for Parents, both excel- 
lent annotated book lists.* 
* Secure a qualified speaker to describe 
the state library—how it operates and 
who may use it—and to report on the 
use your state has made of funds pro- 
vided by the Library Services Act to 
develop library services in rural areas. 
* If your state had a library committee 
in preparation for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, ask a committee member to 
report on the committee’s findings. 
* Have a panel—teachers, librarians, 
parents, and bookstore representatives 
—describe how, when, and what to 
buy for the home library, including 
books for reference and for recreation. 
National Library Week is the focus 
for a continuing program of activities 
to encourage lifetime reading habits 
and the use of libraries. For the year- 
*See Publications of Special Interest to 
P.T.A, Leaders and Members, a descrip- 
tive list, with prices, of National Congress 
publications. For a free copy of the list, 
write your state congress or the National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers, 700 
North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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round program, Miss Sullivan has sug- 
gestions also. 


Year-round activities 

* Remind members frequently and spe- 
cifically of the good reading material 
in The PTA Magazine and other 
Nationa] Congress publications. Dis- 
play them at P.T.A. meetings and talk 
about them. Keep improving your 
P.T.A. bookshelf and encourage mem- 
bers to use it freely. 

* Find out if your public library knows 
about National Congress publications 
and subscribes to The PTA Magazine. 
¢ Ask your school and public librar- 
ianms to cooperate with your P.T.A. in 
conducting study courses for parents 
on children’s books and reading. 

* Urge each family to have or get 
library cards for all its eligible mem- 
bers, to visit the library frequently, and 
to select good books for family reading. 
* Cooperate with the proper officials 
in appraising your school and public 
libraries and in securing needed im- 
provements. For criteria for libraries, 
see the American Library Association 
publications Standards for School Li- 
braries and Public Library Services, a 
Guide to Evaluation with Minimum 
Standards. lf your community is with- 
out library services, write your state 
library about how to obtain them. 








Evaluations of TV Programs 


Checkmate. CBS. 

The three. so-different detectives that have here banded 
together to prevent crime are a preposterous combina- 
tion, nor is any one of the three very convincing as a 
detective. Yet each is appealing enough in his own way: 
the good-looking, hard-working leader, who tends to be 
overshadowed by his more obtrusive colleagues; the big. 
silky bear of a savant, who can analyze in a matter of min- 
utes anything from human blood to human behavior; and 
the ebullient campus-type charmer with his disarming 
grins, instant chivalry, and simple boyish sex appeal. 

Despite this wide range of attractions, the producers 
apparently feel that no program these days can long sur- 
vive without guest stars, and Checkmate has bolstered its 
none too substantial charms with some excellent invitees. 
In fact, it was worth watching the whole series just to 
see how Charles Laughton enjoyed himself playing a thief 
disguised as a sanctimonious missionary. (Was there any- 
body else in the cast that evening? We didn’t notice.) 
Most welcome of all, perhaps, is the spooky little girl who 
materializes every now and then to cast her special spell 
as victim or villainess of a murder mystery. 

But too many intriguing characters and too little in- 
trigue can make a drama lose the name of action, and 
something like that has happened here. The characters 
spend a good dea) of time milling about with a preoccu- 
pied air but without anything very important to do. When 
there is action, it’s likely to consist of a killing, or a series 
of killings, undertaken to prevent other killings. In such 
episodes the theme of crime prevention is likely to get 
washed away in the general blood bath. 

An occasional session of Checkmate may provide adults 
with middling entertainment and somewhat less than the 
average measure of violence, but if you’ve been watching 
Perry Mason during the preceding hour the present pro- 
gram suffers by comparison. Perhaps Checkmate’s attractive 
trio could do as clever a job of detecting as Perry Mason 


does if they had as good a script-writer. As it is, they’re 
checkmated. 


Rocky Jones. Syndicated. 

This is science-fiction of the old-fashioned type—all fic- 
tion and no science. It deals with earth people visiting 
planets whose inhabitants appear to be poorly disguised 
American Indians. There isn’t a great deal of violence 
in Rocky Jones, and there are more well-intentioned peo- 
ple among the other-worldlings than is usual in these in- 
terplanetary expeditions. But the rocketeers all look so 
boyish that they fail to be convincing as space explorers. 
One member of Rocky’s entourage especially is just too 
teen-agey for words. It’s all exactly like a bunch of ele- 
mentary school children playing games. There’s no harm 
in that, but why display it on the television screen? The 
youngsters would have more fun acting it out on their 
own. 


G.E. Theater. CBS. 


Slightly better than the average run of half-hour “mov- 
ies” on TV. Comedy, romance, and problem drama offer 
fair and innocuous entertainment for young people and 
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adults. Western, gangster, and private-eye films seem to 
be excluded. Many of the showings have content enough 
to bear the weight of discussion. If you're watching with 
teen-agers, you'll find frequent opportunity to discuss the 
general unreliability of motion pictures as a source of 
realistic information on life and love. 

The series is “hosted,” as the TV trade says, by Ronald 
Reagan, who performs his unnecessary stint with crisp 
cheerfulness. We have “guested,” we may say, with mild 
pleasure. 


Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years. ABC. 


In this spectacular pictorial condensation of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s monumental six-volume history of World War 
II, the network commendably adds to its too slim stock of 
cultural and educational offerings. The choice reminds us 


that violence is not confined to westerns, for the theme 
of this series is of course the massive violence and mass 
brutality that is war—albeit war fought, as Sir Winston 
says, “in the righteous cause” and with indomitable 
courage. 

This program is something new under the sun. It fits 
none of the familiar categories. Taking our cue from 
Shakespeare’s Polonius, we might characterize it as his. 
torical-tragical-musical-pictorial-documentary. Old films of 
events of the war years are interspersed with contempo- 
rary shots of war participants, from the humblest to the 
mightiest, reminiscing on their own and others’ experi- 
ences. Unfortunately (if we agree with British critics) 
there is a liberal sprinkling of actors among the war 
participants, and even some of the war scenes are recon- 


structed—“‘a dangerous way to meddle with history,” wrote 
one London journalist. 
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However this may be, the separate parts of the produc- 
tion are strung together by narrator Gary Merrill on a 
frail thread of exposition. At intervals the beautifully 
modulated British accents of Richard Burton bring us 
Churchill’s splendid rhetoric, stirring and soul moving. 
When the human voices are stilled and the great guns 
cease booming, Richard Rodgers’ mood music provides a 
background of sound. 

The limitations of the series are in large part those 
of the available documentary films. The complex polit- 
ical, economic, moral, and spiritual causes of conflict and 
of defeat and victory in war are for the most part beyond 
the camera’s scope. Hence what we have is a chronicle 
of events—history in its simplest, most superficial form. 
Inevitably the narrative lacks the depth and perception 
of great history. Nevertheless this picture chronicle is fas- 
cinating, moving, and illuminating. For these valiant half 
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hours we salute both the network and the sponsor. May 
we all grow more valiant through the wisdom that, as Sir 
Winston says, comes from “pondering upon the past.” 
We welcome Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years as 
a supplement to, but not a substitute for, Churchill’s own 
The Second World War. To learn and ponder the somber 
lessons of the past, we must still turn to the written word. 


Soupy Sales. ABC. 

A coarse voice, ¢ crude vocabulary, a vulgar enuncia- 
tion, atrocious grammar, bestial grunts, howls, yowls, 
shrieks, gargles, croaks, spittings, and other hideous and 
uncouth noises emanate from throat and stomach to pro- 
duce the unsavory stew that’s poured over your child every 
Saturday morning in the hope of eliciting the right answer 
to the sponsor's question: “What's for dessert?” 
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The English language, the opposition party, and our 
own credulity have been abused often enough on televi- 
sion, but this is the first program to specialize in abusing 
the human voice. The result is more appropriate to a 
gutter than to a TV channel. 

Moreover, Soupy suits his actions to his words. His idea 
of a joke is to get somebody to stick out his face and then 
slap it. Or to smear food all over his own face and then 
laugh and laugh—and what a spot for leering laughter! 

Alinough Soupy devotes every other minute to his main 
job, sales, the children’s moral education is not neglected. 
“If you do not suck your thumb you can be my birdbath 
chum,” is one edifying pronouncement. Another admoni- 
tion, delivered with his mouth full of the sponsor's product 
and crumbs on his chin, is “Eat all your lunch. If you do 
that I'll love you and give you a kiss.”” Not a tempting 
reward, we fear, for most children. 

Another tidbit that gets fished out of Soupy’s pot is 
ancient silent movies, accompanied by nickelodeon music 
and Soupy’s running commentary, which is full of corny 
jokes. This is a little easier on the eyes, even though the 
ears still have to take a beating. 

All this is just the thing your child needs as program 
material for the next time he gets on one of those showing- 
off streaks that can be so distressing to adults. In fact, 
“distressing” is the word for this show. 


The Flintstones. ABC. 


We've heard rumors that this show may be on the rocks, 
and such a fate seems to be entirely appropriate. Attempts 
to play up this dull cartoon series as a “satire on suburban 
living” have fallen on stony soil, and rightly so, for it’s 
really just another domestic comedy with some of the 
furniture made out of granite. If anything else about the 
show is stone-age stuff, it’s the plot, which lumbers inter- 
minably through conventional domestic crises contrived 
by jealous wives and trick-trying husbands. 

To enliven so arid a scene we need something more 
colorful than dinosaur eggs for breakfast. Here’s one show 
that you can rely on to hit rock bottom every time. 


Bright Prospect 


Family Classics. CBS. 

“The Light That Failed,” the novel by Rudyard Kipling, 
will be dramatized on March 16. 

Silents Please. ABC. 

An anthology of silent motion picture masterpieces. 
This series ran for two months last year, and everyone 
who saw it will be glad to welcome it back. Ernie Kovacs, 
whose intelligent appreciation and pointed criticism added 
so much to our pleasure in the earlier series, will return as 
commentator. 

Meet the Professor. ABC. 

A new series on college and university teaching pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Association for Higher 
Education of the National Education Association. 


The Nation’s Future. NBC. 


In March this debate series will deal with labor, space 
exploration, and federal aid to education. 


Dark Prospect 


Klondike (NBC) departed from the air in February. 


But this erasure leaves the TV picture no fairer, for it 
will be replaced by something that sounds just as bad— 
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Acapulco. Our guess is that the only choice between the 
shows will be one of climate. The star and the villain, and 
presumably the plots, remain the same. It makes you want 
to paraphrase an old song, “There may be a change in the 
weather, but there'll never be a change in TV.” 


Sentence Summaries 


FOR COMPLETE REVIEWS, SEE THE ISSUE INDICATED 


Adventures in Paradise. ABC. It’s doubtful that this show can 
claim to have a relaxing effect on anything except moral stand- 
ards. December. 


Alcoa Presents. ABC. Sheer fantasy, expertly contrived, for 
those of us who like such airy, eerie diet. October. 


Andy Griffith. CBS. In most’ of its episodes this is a harmless, 
happy show, adequate entertainment for anyone who prefers 
heart to art. February. 


Ann Sothern. CBS. Slapdash situation comedy, slapped together 
without dash. September. 


Bonanza. NBC. A western that deals in a serious way with the 
universal conflicts and the meaningful decisions of men. 
September. 


Camera Three. CBS. Exquisite, tantalizing glimpses of the arts 
and of many phases of human life and thought. September. 


Chatter’s World. Syndicated. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate than a line from the theme song: “Chatter’s going to 
drive us all insane.” In Chatter’s world it’s already happened. 
December. 


Cheyenne. ABC, Like its fictional Indians, this show runs to 
incredible extremes of good and bad. February. 


The Detectives. ABC. Mama's old flame, Robert Taylor, lends a 
synthetic glow to this dull detective series. February. 


Detective’s Diary. NBC. Rarely does the repartee rise above 
the level of a supercilious “You begin to interest me.” Sorry 
we can't return the compliment. February. 


Dinah Shore. NBC. Even if variety shows bore you, you may 
still spend an occasional enchanted hour with Dinah Shore. But 
the script-writers haven't yet decided whether they're doing a 
travelogue, a fanciful story, or simply a variety show. January. 


Ed Sullivan Show. CBS. It has held up amazingly well through 
the years, but we hope Ed remembers that variety, like any 
other spice, quickly dulls into tastelessness. October. 


The George Gobel Show. CBS. Warm, wholesome, neighborly 
good humor that makes a pleasant half hour for the whole 
family. We look to see George back before long with all his 
homely cheer. November. 


Hotel de Paree. CBS. Just another dreary western, Highly 
expendable. November. 


Huckleberry Hound, Syndicated. A companionable show, as 
reliable and unalarming as a well-worn teddy bear. The show 
seldom resorts to violence (except for that done to the English 
language). November. 


Ivanhoe. Syndicated. This one is too vapid to hurt anybody, 
but we all know children who could make up a more satisfying 
game of “Let’s pretend.” January. 


June Allyson. CBS. A less-than-half-hour, run-of-the-mill mo- 
tion picture. We need a hostess at a TV show about as much 
as we need an usher. February. 
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The Magic Land of Allakazam. CBS. Magic and interpolated 
cartoons, which, if no older than some of the tricks, haven't 
retained their charm nearly so well. February. 


Matty’s Funday Funnies. ABC. Nothing could be sillier than 
the title except the sequences involving Katnip and Herman. 
Wouldn't it be wiser to play up the little ghost? He’s a gallant 
little spirit who seeks only to be friendly with earthly boys 
and girls. October. 


Maverick. ABC. This show can teach children that trickery is 
easy and fun and that duplicity may be lovable. September. 


O.S.S. Syndicated. The only title that’s really appropriate to 
this show is $.0.S. November. 


Our Miss Brooks. Independent. This pert, oe giddy, 


silly, scatterbrained, man-pursuing female a teacher? Ridicu- 
lous. September. 


Perry Como’s Kraft Music Hall. NBC. Perry Como’s shows move 
at a leisurely pace, but in the less-than-sparkling dialogue they 
slow down to sluggishness. Why not settle for more art and less 
Kraft? December. 


Ramar. Syndicated. With all the wonderful and terrible things 
that are going on in Africa these days, it seems a shame for 
some children to grow up thinking that Africans are painted 
savages who wear nose rings and not much else. In the world 
of the mind we can’t afford to have any dark continents. 
December. 


Roy Rogers. NBC. There are real moral implications in the 
show, but do these values make a clear impression in the midst 
of so much violence and vainglory? Rather, it looks as if Junior 


were toughening himself up for the adult westerns Daddy 
watches. November. 


Science Fiction Theater. Syndicated. Such a program can 
awaken and foster a child’s interest in scientific endeavor. It 


can teach him, too, that fact and fantasy are sharers in the 
universe of the mind. November. 


Shari Lewis. NBC. Children, and their parents too, will love 
to watch gentle Shari as she chats with her delightful puppets. 
February. 


This Is Your Life. NBC. This program, which makes a public 
show of a private life without the person's consent, offends 
one’s sensibilities. It distorts the bewildering complexities of 
life into a deceptive and sentimental simplicity. December. 


True Story. NBC. These soap operas are full of lye. January. 


The Unteuchables. ABC. Crime is shown as a nasty, unglamor- 
ous, underground business. Chalk up another crime thriller on 
the overlong list of TV’s violent offerings, but credit this one 
with imaginative casting and good acting. 

January. 


Wagon Train. NBC. Most viewers will emerge feeling tender- 
hearted, torpid, and trouble-free. January. 


What’s My Line? CBS, If it seldom stirs our minds, neither does 
it ever offend our taste. And here at least is spontaneous wit 
rather than forced gaiety. If this show does nothing else, it 
proves that people are still capable of uttering a bright line 
that it didn’t’ take six gag writers to build up to. October. 


You Are There. Syndicated. The great achievement of this pro- 
ape is to demonstrate that history is a human drama forged 

y real people who were shattered or uplifted as we are by the 
emotions and demands of life. December. 





Still available: “Sentence Summaries” of all TV programs re- 
viewed in 1959-60, reprinted from the September 1960 issue. 
Five cents a copy. Order from The PTA Magazine, 700 North 
Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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e What is the current situation on federal aid to 
education? —G. H. 


This may be the year that Congress, at long last, 
passes a general bill to aid public schools. Signs 
pointing to action are these: 

1. Wide recognition that we must, as a nation, 
compete with the Communists in the classroom as 
well as on the missile pad. Better education has be- 
come a national obligation as well as a state and local 
duty. 

2. The great dialogue over federal aid to educa- 
tion that has been going on for thirty years has re- 
sulted in substantial agreement. Both national par- 
ties stand for some kind of aid. The issue narrows 
down to kind and amount. 

3- The Democratic party, controlling both Con- 
gress and the White House, placed federal aid on its 
emergency legislation list. 

4. The President’s Task Force Committee on Edu- 
cation presented a program that meets many objec- 
tions to earlier proposals. 

5. The tide of pupils continues to rise faster than 
the flow of local and state tax income. 

You will watch Congress this spring wrestling with 
two kinds of proposed aid: 

Republicans want to aid school construction. 

Democrats apparently favor federal aid for teach- 
ers’ salaries as well as school construction. 

Within both parties will be found these variant 
views: (1) against any federal aid, (2) for limiting 
aid to the poorer states, (3) for giving states money 
to use as they see fit, (4) for aid for teachers’ salaries 
only, (5) for voting relatively small amounts, (6) for 
sums over a billion dollars a year. Sharp disagree- 
ment over any of these can sink federal aid for an- 
other year—perhaps longer. 

Among other barely submerged rocks in the river 
are these: the concern of legislators from Southern 
states that aid will be used to force the pace of de- 
segregation; omission of parochial schools from the 
benefits; and that old familiar bogeyman—federal 
control. 
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Where does the President’s Task Force on Educa- 
tion fit into this picture? 

President Kennedy named a number of task forces 
of experts to advise on key issues. Six “brain trusters” 
produced the report on education. 

Note well that the President may not—and, indeed, 
probably will not—recommend all that the Task 
Force advises. 

What does its report propose? 

1. “The national interest demands a first-rate 
system of schools. . . . First priority should be given 
to a vigorous program to lift the schools to a new 
level of excellence.” 

2. More money than has ever before been pro- 
posed: $9,390,000,000 for the first four and a half 
years—$1,460,000,000 per year for public elementary 
and secondary schools. 

3. Thirty dollars per pupil per year in every state. 
This amounts to nearly 6 per cent of the 1960-61 
average cost of $496 to maintain a child in school. 
Adding the present 3.9 per cent would bring the 
federal aid to nearly 10 per cent of today’s cost of 
schooling. 

4. Twenty dollars more per pupil to the less well- 
off states—approximately one fourth, mostly in the 
South. 

5. States could use funds for salaries or construc- 
tion or other improvement purposes as they see fit. 

6. Twenty dollars per pupil to cities of 300,000 or 
more for “research and experimentation” in their 
“grave and unique” educational problems. 

7. Extension of the federal scholarship and fellow- 
ship programs under the National Defense Education 
Act to encourage more and better teachers. 

8. Changing rules to permit college students go- 
ing into teaching in private and parochial schools to 
have their scholarship and fellowship loans forgiven. 

g. Assistance to college building programs. 

10. Federal assistance to educational television. 

Some of these proposals may appeal to Congress 
because they disarm opponents. The N.E.A. is 
pleased that teachers’ salaries may be aided. Those 
who fear federal control would welcome outright 
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grants to states with no strings. Wealthy states will 
be gratified that some money will come to them even 
though more goes to less prosperous states. Cities, 
aching with painful problems, see financial ointment 
coming their way. Catholic school interests find that 
their problems of recruiting and holding teachers 
receive recognition. (Indication that this latter pro- 
vision may not satisfy Catholic educational interests 
appears in a statement by Cardinal Spellman severely 
criticizing the Task Force report.) 

Nevertheless the Task Force may have hastened 
the advent of federal aid to education by extending 
a hand (with money in it) to practically everybody 
except the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, both of which 
could only be pleased by no federal aid at all. 

It will be an interesting spring. The moves on the 
congressional chessboard will be fast, intricate, and 
subtle. Every parent, every teacher, every citizen will 
do well to watch more closely than ever. Whatever 
your views, now is the time to register them. 

Note. In the opening paragraph the word general 
was italicized. Explanation: Congress has passed 
many bills to aid particular kinds of education—vo- 
cational education, for example—but never any gen- 
eral aid bill for the benefit of all public education. 


e When my boy was in junior high school he was a 
great reader. Now that he is sixteen he reads only 
his school assignments and plays records. Is there 
anything we can do to get him back on the reading 
road? —Mrs. M. H. 


Psychologists tell us this is normal adolescent de- 
velopment. The preadolescent, still much at home 
and under home control, often reads widely. Twelve 
is the great reading age. Sixteen is the age for dates, 
for dancing, for sports, for emancipation from the 
family. The wonder is that we can get them to read 
anything. 

Teachers may be able to do more than parents. 
Are you among those who were soured on literature 
by forced reading of Silas Marner? I was. 

Stern advice to teachers is given by Harold Taylor, 
former president of Sarah Lawrence College, in a 
recent Saturday Review article: 

“Much of the time [teachers] force their students 
to read the wrong books at the wrong time, and 
insist that they read them in the wrong way. That is, 
they lecture to the students about what is in the 
books, reduce the content to a series of points that 
can be remembered, and if there are discussions, 
arrange them to deal with the points. 

“Schools and colleges thus empty books of their 
true meaning, and addict their students to habits of 
thought that often last for the rest of their lives. 
Everything must be reduced to a summary, ideas are 
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topic sentences, to read is to prepare for a distant 
test... . This goes against everything we know 
about what it means to read a book in real life—life, 
that is to say, which is uncorrupted by educational 
purpose.” 

What, then, should be done? 

Dr. Taylor says, “When George Saintsbury was 
once asked how to interest the young in good litera- 
ture, he replied, ‘Leave books around.’” 

This advice a parent can follow. Is your living 
room too picked-up? Does it have books around? 
New books? Books you are reading? 

The schoolteacher will reply sharply to Dr. Taylor: 
“What you say may well apply to the colleges. Please 
investigate before you indict secondary schools. Vis- 
iting high schools, you will find numerous efforts to 
promote the love of reading. You will find literature 
taught through theme units on self-understanding, 
the family, and other problems important to the ado- 
lescent. You will find students encouraged to choose 
among a wide variety. 

“You will find classrooms with two to five hundred 
books—many paperbacks—on their shelves for free 
selection. A goodly number will have been contrib- 
uted by the students themselves. 

“You will come across wire racks in the library 
or the cafeteria—racks filled with good paperbacks to 
encourage the building of personal libraries. You 
will find school libraries adding books beyond those 
for required reading. These and other practices have 
been started by English teachers and librarians who 
are committed to the aim of promoting reading as a 
lifelong habit.” 

The teacher might also remind Dr. Taylor that 
schools have courses of study and that courses of 
study, often stimulated by college requirements, tie 
the teacher’s hands. The teacher who merely leaves 
copies of Shakespeare around, hoping some of the 
students will pick one up and read it, is not likely 
to have his contract renewed. 

That something more needs to be done to encour- 
age wider reading is clear from a recent sample sur- 
vey at Ohio State University. Students were asked, 
“Give the names of three of your favorite books.” 

“Strangely enough,” reports the Ohio State Lan- 
tern, “a sizable number could not even name three 
books that they remembered reading and enjoying. 
In some cases only two books were listed, or one. 
Several knew none.” 

You might like to test yourself on another question 
put to Ohio State students: 

“Who wrote Paradise Lost? The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire? The Origin of Species? Moby 
Dick? The Aeneid? The Scarlet Letter? Gargantua? 
Madame Bovary? Faust? Manon Lescaut?” 

The students didn’t do very well on this one either. 

—WILuLiAM D. BouTWELL 
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NE sunny day, Mrs. Toosey and 

the seven little Tooseys came 
straggling down the hot dusty road 
toward home. They had been for a 
swim back in Mud Pond, a long walk 
away. In the water and when they 
hopped out, mother and children 
looked as cool as the frogs. But now 
they were very red-faced and dragging 
their feet. 

Near the gate, the little Tooseys 
seemed to take on new life. Their 
eyes brightened, and they stepped 
along faster. “Now we can eat!’’ they 
said. “Supper on the porch. Sand- 
wiches and lemonade. And cookies 
with pink-sugar frosting!” 

Standing before the door, Mrs. 
Toosey thrust a hand into the bag 
that hung from her arm. “Goodness 
gracious sakes alive!” she cried. “I’ve 
lost the key. Now how are we going 
to get into the house?” 

“Oh, de-e-e-ear!”” whimpered the 
children. “What'll we do? We're hun- 
gry. And we want a drink of lemon- 
ade. We must get into the house!” 

For a time, all eight simply stood 
and looked at the door. At last Tommy 
spoke. “The key-ee is somewhere,” he 
said. “Can't we find it?” 

“Of course, the key is somewhere,’’ 
agreed his mother, her frown disap- 
pearing. “We'll walk back and find it.” 

So walk the Tooseys did, to Mud 
Pond and back, every step of the way. 
Tiny plowed through the dust in the 
middle of the road and looked straight 
at the ground. Beside him scuffed his 
brothers and sisters. Mrs. Toosey 
trailed along behind, glancing here, 
there, and everywhere. 

But the key wasn’t found. 

“The earth must have opened up 
and swallowed it,” declared Mrs. 
Toosey. ‘Mercy sakes! My bag is wet! 
I must have forgotten to take it off 
my arm before I went into the water. 
The key is on the bottom of Mud 
Pond. We'll just have to find a way 
to get into the house without a key.” 

Mother and children squatted down 
on the steps to rest a minute. Big 
drops of perspiration trickled down 
their red, dusty faces. 

“I’m hungry!” said Tim. 

“I'm hungry, too!” Jim swallowed 
as if he were eating. “And I want 
lemonade.” 

With that, the whole seven began 
to chant in a mournful tone, “We want 
lemonade! And we want cookies! Lem- 
onade and cook-ies!” 

Suddenly Charlie jumped to his feet. 
“I know! I know what to do!” he cried. 
“Raise a window and crawl inside.” 

In almost no time the children were 
up on boxes and benches, pushing at 
the windows. They pushed alone, and 
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they pushed together—two and three 
at a time—hard enough to burst their 
buttons. Their mother pushed, too. 
Not a window would budge. 

“Windows shouldn’t have locks,” 
scolded the little Tooseys. “Maybe 
we'll never get into the house.” 

“It does look as if we may have 
to sleep with the cow tonight.” Mrs. 
Toosey sighed. “But I do hope we 
won't have to build a new house! Let 
me think—how can we get inside?” 

“Santa Claus,” began Julie, “Santa 
Claus goes down the chim—” 

Up bobbed Charlie like a jumping 
jack. He dashed around the corner of 
the house, shoe strings aflying. 

“I can do that!” he cried. “I can go 
down the chimney. I’m a climber.” 

“Charlie! Charlie! You'll fall,” called 
his mother, racing behind. “Wait a 
minute! Wa-ait!” 

All Charlie could hear were yips 
and yells. He scrambled up the rose 
trellis as if he were a cat and hopped 
off on the flat roof over the kitchen. 
He leaned over and peered down into 
the chimney to see if there were rods 
to hold him, or places where he could 
dig in with his toes. 

Whip! Into the chimney he fell, 
head first. And there he stuck. From 
below, his family could see his legs 
sticking straight up, kicking. 

“I’m coming! I'm coming, Charlie 
dear!” called his mother, hurrying up 
to the roof. Behind her scrambled the 
other six children. 

“Go back!” Mrs. Toosey called to 
them. “You'll get hurt.” 

As she hurried along, Mrs. Toosey 
muttered to herself, “If that child ever 
falls head first down the chimney and 
bangs the floor, his head will be pushed 
up clear into his stomach.” 

Charlie’s belt was caught on the 
chimney. His mother loosened it. Then 
she pulled. And out came Charlie in 
a cloud of soot! 

“You won’t try that again, I guess,” 
panted Mrs. Toosey. “Come, all of you! 
Let’s get down before somebody tum- 
bles off the roof and breaks his neck.” 

On the ground again, the children 
straggled back toward the steps. 

“Mew! Mew! Mew!” The cry came 
from inside the house. 

Mrs. Toosey stopped in her tracks. 
“Mercy sakes!” she said. “Did I go 
away and leave a cat in the house?— 
with all those cookies on the table!” 

“Oh-h-h-h-h, Ma-a-a-a-a!l” howled 
Julie. “Do you think the cat ate them?” 

“Here’s a board off the house. Will 
you let us tear off a few more and 
make a hole big enough to crawl 
through?” asked Tiny. ‘Please, Ma.” 

Mrs. Toosey smiled sweetly at her 
youngest. “Tiny Toosey!” she cried. 


THE 


LOST KEY 


A 
Read-Aloud 
Story 


MABEL G. LA RUE 


“You are bright. Only so big and to 
have such an idea. . . . Hurry, chil- 
dren! Get the hammer and chisel from 
the woodshed. We are outside now; 
but we'll soon be inside eating supper.” 

Fat Mrs. Koon had seen the Tooseys 
on the roof. She came puffing over 
to see what was the matter. “My days! 
What are you doing?” she asked. 
“Tearing the house down, I do believe!” 

“It’s Tiny's idea.” Mrs. Toosey spoke 
proudly. “You see, I lost the key to 
the door. It fell out of my bag into 
the pond, and—” 

Bum-bump! sounded from the front 
porch. Tiny, pulling on a board, had 
tumbled backward off the railing. 
Heels over head, he rolled against the 
door—bang!—and it flew wide open! 


Y the time his mother reached him, 

Tiny was sitting on the kitchen 
floor just inside the doorway, his eyes 
round as saucers. He called out, “Ma! 
The door wasn’t locked. Look! The 
key’s up there—hanging on the nail.” 

“Just like me!” sputtered Mrs. 
Toosey. “I must have left home with- 
out locking the door. Well, as I al- 
ways say, my name should be Goosey.” 

“You're a good Mummy—that’s what 
you are,” purred Lucy, hugging her 
mother. “You aren’t a goose. You 
don’t look like 2 goose.” 

“No,” chuckled Mrs. Koon. “Just 
now you look more like a crow. Take 
a peep at yourself.” 

Mrs. Toosey ran to her mirror. Her 
face was black with soot fram the chim- 
ney. But she was too happy to care. 

“Nothing matters,” she said, smiling, 
“so long as we are not outside the 
house thinking we may never be able 
to get inside. Now for a bath and a 
smacking good supper!” 

“Goody, goody!” cried the children, 
hustling upstairs to clean up. “Aren’t 
we glad that Snowball didn’t get the 
cookies! Lemonade and cook-ies!” 
Reprinted with the author’s permission. 
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Too much cuddling may be 
curdling—to most children some of 
the time and to some children 

most of the time. For 

Tommy and Sue, as well as 

Mom and Dad, love speaks in 
many languages. 


EDA J. LESHAN 


MY FRIEND MILLIE has a fourteen-year- 
old daughter and a seventeen-year-old 
son. One afternoon recently Millie 
called me in a state of euphoria. She 
was baby-sitting for a young married 
niece and was settled at the telephone 
with a two-month-old baby in her lap. 
With an ecstatic purr she informed me, 
“She’s so tiny and adorable, and I can 
hold her!” As the 
rangy, squiggly ten-year-old, I knew 
just what she meant. 

There must be literally hordes of 
frustrated parents who, like Millie and 
me, love to hug children and find that 


mother of a tall, 


the objects of their affection are less 
than tolerant toward this adult weak- 
ness. As expectant parents most of us 
looked forward to having an adorable 
baby to lavish our love on. We moth- 
ers especially may have harbored the 
fantasy that this baby would be just 
like the dolls we played with as chil- 
dren—indestructible, consistently re- 
ceptive, and willing to be cuddled in- 
definitely. 

What a rude awakening it often was 
to discover that 
tiniest and cutest babies are squirmy 
and look upon a hug as a form of im- 


sometimes even the 
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prisonment! Even if we were lucky 
enough to have a child who liked to sit 
on our laps, to be kissed and fondled, it 
was a short-lived privilege. That hug- 
gable infant got to be a person one day 
when our backs were turned. He want- 
ed to be hugged when he was sleepy or 
sick or when we were reading a story, 
but he decided when and where and 
how often and left us feeling deprived 
and rejected. 

Some of the longing that parents 
have to express their affection for chil- 
dren overtly stems from the propa- 
ganda we hear on all sides that young 
children need and want to be held and 
to feel close, that the first learning 
about love comes from bodily contact 
with loving parents. With newborn in- 
fants this is quite true. Difficulties arise 
only if we assume that such affection is 
the only kind which counts with chil- 
dren and that it remains the same at 
all ages. When we discover that our 
children haven’t read the books on in- 
fant care, that they want other kinds of 
demonstrations of love, and that they 
don’t remain infants in any event, we 
sometimes feel baffled and uncertain. 

But if we are astute and willing to 


learn, our children often educate us 
very successfully about the broader 
view of love. When two-year-old Billy 
throws his arms around his mother be- 
cause she has let him go down the slide 
alone, his mother, who hasn't been able 
to cuddle him for months, begins to 
get the pitch. Letting an active, adven- 
turous child test his growing prowess is 
often a clearer sign of love than all the 
hugging and kissing in the world. 


Some like it hot; some like it cold 

When four-year-old Susie nestles in 
her Daddy’s arms while he tells her a 
story, her parents see that children are 
different at different times. That same 
little girl doesn’t want to be hugged or 
kissed before she goes off to nursery 
school in the morning, and she finds it 
a real chore to sit in someone's lap dur- 
ing the day when she wants to run and 
play. But it’s different in the evening, 
after a warm bath and a good supper, 
when she feels drowsy and almost ready 
for sleep. Children are different at dif- 
ferent times of the day, at different 
stages in their growth. 

If we have more than one child, we 
learn something else—that no two chil- 
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dren are alike. Johnny is the type of 
child who laps up physical affection 
like a sponge. His younger sister is a 
climber, a goer, a whirling dervish. She 
is so busy exploring this fascinating 
world that she has no time to be 
cuddled. 

The shining eyes of children—that 
look of feeling loved and cherished— 
are seen at many non-hugging mo- 
ments. Jan had them when she got a 
ballet dress for Christmas; Steve, when 
he came in from sleigh riding with his 
father; Ellen, when her mother decided 
that she was old enough to walk to 


Love me and let me be 


There is nothing wrong with the 
child who outgrows some of his need 
for being hugged and kissed. There is 
nothing wrong with the child who just 
isn’t always “in the mood.” There is 
nothing wrong with his feelings for his 
parents. We needn’t feel rejected; in 
fact, we'd better not. If our darling 
bundle of joy doesn’t want to bundle, 
a problem will arise only if we view this 
reaction as abnormal or as an expres- 
sion of the child’s feelings about us. 
If we feel that love can be expressed 


DON’T WANT 
TO BE HUGGED 


kindergarten with the other children. 

All children need and want warm, 
close loving at times. Some want it 
more and for longer than others. Some 
want other kinds of love much of the 
time. Some of the most: staunch and 
independent preschoolers want to be 
held and hugged when they are afraid, 
when they feel shy, and when they are 
coming down with a cold, but feel 
smothered by any regular or routine 
demonstration of affection. 

Even the most un-huggable children 
need love. They often want our time 
more than our kisses. They want us to 
play with them, take trips with them, 
read to them, be interested in their 
adventures and ideas. All children want 
the kind of love that is represented by 
encouragement to grow—by genuine 
encouragement to try their wings and 
to, explore the unknown; by the per- 
mission to learn and to do; permission, 
freely given, to grow in freedom and 
self-determination. They want the love 
that says, ‘““We don’t want to hold you 
too tightly. You are a wonderful per- 
son, and you can do many things. We 
will let you go a little bit more all the 
time.” 


only by hugging, we are in trouble both 
with ourselves and with our children. 
For the children will sometimes give in 
just to reassure us. They will also tend 
to lose their native awareness that dem- 
onstrations of affection are only a small 
part of a loving relationship. 

rhe truth is that there are lots of 
times when parents don’t want to be 
hugged, either. And if we have made 
hugging too important to our children, 
what will they think when we are mere- 
ly putting on an act? 

rhe teacher in a cooperative nursery 
school suggested at a recent meeting of 
parents that children know when we 
are tired or distracted, that there are 
times when we can say, “Not right 
now,” child. One 
mother in the group was very much 
upset by this idea. She felt that the 
child would feel rejected and unloved. 
\ father asked her if there had ever 
been times when she felt her little boy 
was just going along with a hug to 
humor her—that he really wasn’t in the 


to an affectionate 


mood at all. She laughed and agreed, 
saying, “Sure, and I knew I should let 
him go. We all have moods.” 
Sometimes we are inclined to under- 
estimate the astuteness of children. 
They know when we are not in the 
mood for hugging and kissing, just as 
we know when their minds are on 
other matters. If, in both cases, we can 
relax and be honest with ourselves and 
our children, we can help to deepen 
their understanding and acceptance of 
personality differences and changing 
moods. We are thus paving the way for 
an effective communication about feel- 


ings—an open interchange that is free 
from fear. 

Not all parents are equally adept at, 
or natural with, physical expressions of 
love. Some feel awkward and ill at ease 
about cuddling and kissing little chil- 
dren, though they reveal their love just 
as clearly without such demonstrations. 
Many fathers, especially, though they 
feel uncomfortable about a lot of hug- 
ging, are able to transmit the message 
of love in various other ways with great 
eflectiveness. 

The may 
not be any more rejecting than the un- 
demonstrative child. He has other ways, 
ways that are better for him. He loves 
to take his two-year-old son for a Sun- 
day walk in the park. He feels close 
and happy telling stories to his three- 
year-old daughter. I know of one father 
and five-year-old daughter who never 
seem closer or more devoted than when 
she goes to the “office” with him on 
Saturday and helps him feed the white 
mice in his laboratory. 


undemonstrative parent 





An article in the 1960—61 study program on 
the preschool child. 
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A mother told me recently that she 
and her four-year-old son felt closer to 
each other when they were painting 
together than at almost any other time. 
She said, “My parents were quite shy 
and seemed embarrassed over too much 
outward show of affection, but I never 
doubted that they loved me. With Ken- 
neth, I thought I should try to be dif- 
ferent because I’d read so much about 
how children need to feel loved. I 
tried being very affectionate, but I was 
clumsy at it. I learned that Kenny 
knew much better how I felt about 
him when we did things together that 
we both enjoyed.” 


No place for “let's pretend” 

None of us, adults or children, are 
very successful at doing what we think 
we are supposed to do in expressing 
affection. Love, to be real, must be 
spontaneous—freely given and freely 
received and given in a way that is 
wholehearted and not forced. Pretense 
has no place in this deepest of human 
relationships. When children feel 
squirmy and smothered by physical 
demonstrations of love, there are other 
ways to feel close, to express loving 
feelings. 

When parents are tired, busy, and 


tense, children know it. They can ac- 
cept it as a normal part of being hu- 
man, which means that people have 
moods, feel different needs at different 
times. They will accept it especially 
well if we have respect for them in this 
matter. They need not feel rejected if 
we say, “Not right now. Mommy’s very 
busy. Later we'll be together.” 

These are the ups and downs of 
natural feelings, and if we and our 
children are not afraid of them, the 
good feelings will be stronger than 
ever. Love given and received without 
preconceived notions and regulations 
is the only kind of love that really 
counts. It makes room for the non- 
huggers as well as the huggers to be 
themselves. How much family friction, 
and even divorce, might have been 
averted if the husband or wife had 
learned as children that love is many 
things and is strong enough to survive 
all kinds of individual differences and 
variations in mood! 

Yet few could blaine me, | think, for 
being in a nostalgic mood after con- 
versing with Millie, my baby-sitting 
friend. Visualizing her tiny grandniece, 
I remembered a time long ago when 
we had one of those diminutive cuties 
at our house. So I tried an overture 


with my ten-year-old, who could still 
sit on my lap if she really set her mind 
to it. 

I explained, “I have just been talk- 
ing to Millie, who is taking care of a 
little baby today, and it made me lone- 
some for the time when I could cuddle 
you.” My daughter responded that she 
was very busy at the moment. Perhaps, 
she suggested teasingly, I would like 
one of the dolls that she has discarded 
in favor of things like a vanity table 
and books about horses. Chastened, I 
went my way. About a half hour later 
she joined me in the kitchen and an- 
nounced, “I’m ready to be hugged 
now.” 

I offer this as grounds for hope to all 
parents: that however big our children 
must inevitably become, there are un- 
expected moments of glory, to be gath- 
ered and cherished. After all, we can 
look forward to cuddling and kissing 


‘our grandchildren—at least for a while! 





Eda J. LeShan is director of educa- 
tion at the Guidance Center in New 
Rochelle, New York. She was formerly 
a member of the adult education de- 
partment conducted by the public 
schools of Great Neck, Long Island. 





Thank You 


Good to hear and good to say is the simple phrase above. The editors of your 
magazine often have the pleasure of hearing this phrase. It rings warmly in the 
many letters that we receive from thoughtful subscribers, each letter with a 
grace and character of its own. 

Often, too, we editors have the pleasure of saying this friendly phrase. We 
say it (in intention at least) every time you express your renewed faith in The 
PTA Magazine by sending in your subscription for another year. 

In fact, that subscription is itself a hearty ‘‘Thank you” for the gifts of insight 
and foresight, of security and self-dependence, that The PTA Magazine has 
brought you during the past year as in all the other years that you have made 
it a valued member of your household. And so the chain of *“Thank you’s” gets 
longer, just like the rows of The PTA Magazine on your library shelves. 

If your subscription expires soon we are sure you'll thank us for reminding 
you to renew it today. So sure, in fact, that we’ll anticipate a little, and fervently 
say right now— 

THANK YOU. 
The PTA Magazine 
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A seminar, or small-room discussion group, making 
use of a tape recorder. 


NED HOOPES 


Team-Teachers 
Play a 


ACROSS ONE END OF THE SPACIOUS CLASSROOM curtains 
had been drawn. Now a spotlight was focused on the 
“stage.” A door opened, and Lady Macbeth entered, 
carrying a lighted taper. To the accompaniment of 
eerie music she delivered her memorable opening 
lines. Then Macbeth appeared, and the tormented 
scene continued. The audience was still, almost 
breathless. It isn’t every day that classroom acting 
reaches the level of this Shakespearean production in 
miniature, or that a classroom audience understands 
and appreciates it so well. 

The reasons? The student players had been care- 
fully rehearsed and directed. The student audience 
had read and discussed the sleepwalking scene in 
their seminars. Such a presentation would be almost 
impossible in a conventional classroom because it 
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Winning Game 


would take too much of even a talented teacher’s 
time. But Malcolm Mosing could conduct this crea- 
tive project because he was freed of time-consuming 
chores by the new—and some say revolutionary—de- 
vice known as team-teaching, which is now in use in 
ninety-two public schools in the United States. 

Like Mr. Mosing, I teach in the Evanston Town- 
ship High School in Evanston, Illinois, one of the 
fortunate ninety-two schools, and I'd like to tell you 
how the team-teaching system works. Evanston began 
to experiment with team-teaching four years ago, 
thus becoming one of the pioneers in this stream- 
lined method of instruction. 

The school now has twelve teams, with thirty-five 
instructors teaching twelve different courses to almost 
three thousand students. Usually a team has a leader- 
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teacher, who is allowed time in his schedule to co- 
ordinate the project. The team also includes two or 
three experienced teachers with special abilities, who 
are responsible for large-group instruction. The rest 
of the team is often made up of inexperienced teach- 
ers, who work closely with their more skilled col- 
leagues on the project. 


English channels 
RATA A TTT 


To understand how a teacher-team works, let's ex- 
amine the organization and work of the junior Eng- 
lish project at Evanston, a team of which I am a 
member. In the project are 395 students, whose aca- 
demic abilities range from below average to above 
average. There are, however, no extremes of ability 
—that is, no honors students or students with low aca- 
demic abilities. The students in the project meet 
during three periods each day, either in fifteen small 
groups called seminars, composed of twenty to 
twenty-five students each, or in three large sessions, 
called community groups. 

The leader of our team is Mr. Mosing, a dynamic 
and imaginative teacher with several years of experi- 
ence. He lectures on his specialty, drama, to the com- 
munity groups. Another veteran teacher, a specialist 
in library research, lectures to the large groups on the 
process of writing a research paper. A third member 
of the team has specialized in grammar. He gives the 
community groups instruction and practice in com- 
position, with some kind of writing assignment nearly 
every week. As the other master-teacher on the team, 
I lecture to the large groups on poetry and the novel. 
In addition to the major assignments just mentioned, 
each one of the four master-teachers carries three 
seminars. 

The two inexperienced members of the team are 
both recent college graduates. Each teaches one or 
two seminars. Then there is a secretary-teacher-aid, 
who takes the roll in the large groups; does typing, 
mimeographing, and other clerical work, and gives 
make-up tests. She also acts as aid for the senior Eng- 
lish project and for four social studies projects. 

The team is completed by an art consultant, who 
serves all the project classes. She helps select pictures, 
discusses possible visual aids for each class, and gets 
these materials ready for the lectures. 

Not all the teacher-team projects are organized 
like the junior English project. The teams vary ac- 
cording to subject matter and students’ abilities. For 
the senior English project there is a five-member team, 
including two inexperienced teachers, who teach 
about 350 students of superior or above-average aca- 
demic ability. The freshman general mathematics 
project has only two team members, both of them 
experienced teachers, who teach about 125 average 
and below-average students. 
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In our junior English project we all work together, 
guided by our leader, to plan the activities of each 
unit of study. Our chores are varied and interesting. 
We work out the assignments, schedule the large- 
group sessions that will be most effective for teach- 
ing certain lessons, discuss activities for the seminar 
groups, and divide responsibilities. 

The results of these planning sessions are given to 
the secretary-teacher-aid, who types the materials 
that are needed, makes copies of them for the stu- 
dents, and does the routine chores that normally 
take much of the individual teacher's time. 


The team in action 


Each of us on the team does his special job quietly 
and in an unregimented way. In our seminars we 
discuss and clarify the lessons taught in the commu- 
nity groups. We also review materials, answer ques- 
tions, and stimulate group discussion, always with 
an eye on students’ individual weaknesses. The semi- 
nars and the community groups complement each 
other psychologically in a very important way. The 
seminars permit the student to identify himself with 
a single teacher, who marks his papers, evaluates his 
work, talks to his parents, and determines his marks 
during the year. The community groups, on the 
other hand, enable a student to share the ideas of 
several different teachers, each lecturing on a phase 
of the subject in which he is a specialist. 

Nothing could be more flexible than team-teach- 
ing. It recognizes that some lessons can be taught 
successfully to large groups of students, others to 
small groups. It recognizes too that activities must 
be varied if they are to appeal to the different needs 
and interests of students. 

Flexible scheduling plus the large-group lessons 
not only saves time but permits the members of the 
team to plan together, observe one another, and to 
be observed. The constant exchange of views 
strengthens both instructor and instruction and as- 
sures the student that classroom experiences will be 
carefully planned and vital. 

How well does team-teaching work at examination 
time? Very well indeed. The clerical work is taken 
care of by the teacher-aid. Each teacher in turn su- 
pervises the examinations, leaving the remaining 
members of the team free to do other work, such as 
preparing for the next lecture, holding a parent or 
student conference, correcting papers, or planning 
work for a seminar group. 

Some teachers and administrators who are critical 
of the team-teacher concept complain that it is just 
another gimmick in education that will soon be cast 
aside. But at Evanston both teachers and students 
are enthusiastic—so much so that additional projects 
have been organized. 
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The school board, too, upon recommendation of 
the lay-advisory committee, has authorized further 
development of team-teacher projects in its plans for 
expanding the present physical plant. The board ap- 
proves of the team concept because it doesn’t cost 
the taxpayers any more than does the conventional 
type of instruction, yet it provides excellent oppor- 
tunities to make the best possible use of teachers’ 
time and talent. 


What the fans say 





Evanston High School students and their parents 
like team-teaching just as well as the teachers and 
administrators do. At first parents were skeptical, but 
now, after several years, more and more parents are 
requesting that their children be put into team- 
teaching projects. As one mother said, “This is the 
first time my son has ever told me anything about 
his classes, and all he can talk about is his projects 
course.” 

“John has come alive,” confided another parent. 
“His worst subject was always English, but the team 
has somehow stimulated his interest.” 

When students were asked to evaluate their Eng- 
lish team-teaching projects, they wrote comments 
like these: 

“I get more opinions from the teachers this way, 
and these make the subject seem more vital to me.” 

“I am not a brilliant student, but in the project 
I get a chance to be entertained and still try my 
ideas out.” 

“It is nice to be able to hear specialists in a field, 
rather than listening to a teacher who may not know 
too much about one particular subject.” 

“I like being able to argue with the opinions I 
hear expressed. The seminar groups are great places 
in which to disagree with what I’ve heard in the 
large-room lectures.” 

Team-teaching was inaugurated at Evanston Town- 
ship High School in 1956 by Lloyd S. Michael, its 
principal-superintendent. Dr. Michael's wide expe- 
rience, his flexibility, and his interest in new ideas 
are responsible in large part for the success of the 
projects. He says: 

“Our several team-teaching projects are proving to 
be the most significant innovations in our program 
of improvement that the school has introduced in 
the past ten years. There is no question that the team 
approach does increase the effectiveness of teaching 
and staff utilization.” 

To me team-teaching has been a far different ex- 
perience from teaching a conventional program in 
a large public school. Then I spent most of the day 
in my own classroom, and seldom had a chance to 
share ideas with my fellow teachers. No one seemed 
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These students are demonstrating fencing techniques during 
their study of a Shakespearear play in one of the small-room 
discussion groups. 


to care what I did in that classroom, just as long as 
my students didn’t cause a disturbance and I was 
no trouble to the administration. 

As a team-teacher I am challenged to become a 
better teacher. What I say is heard, critically an- 
alyzed, and discussed not only by 395 students but 
by five of my fellow teachers. Because of the struc- 
ture of the team-teaching project, I now have the 
time, the opportunity, the materials, and the assist- 
ance and inspiration of other teachers in meeting 
the challenge. 

Team-teaching offers a valuable incentive to a new 
teacher or to a college student who is considering 
a teaching career. He knows he will be given a chance 
to prove his worth. He knows his talents will be 
recognized because they will be observed. He knows 
he will be able to become a master-teacher and to 
receive not only recognition but financial rewards. 
One reason why teaching has failed to attract many 
brilliant students is that in most school systems the 
only way to get ahead is through seniority or through 
becoming an administrator. 

Surely team-teaching is one of the most promising 
of the experiments being made all over the country 
to improve standards of teaching and hence to pro- 
duce a higher standard of education. 





Last November Ned Hoopes introduced a TV 
audience to team-teaching in action when he ap- 
peared on the television program, “The Influential 
Americans,” on the CBS network. 











I. PRESCHOOL COURSE 

Directed by Ruth Strang 

“Some Don’t Want To Be Hugged” (page 26) 
Points for Study and Discussior 


1. Probably no statement about child care has been 
made more frequently than that mothers should love 
their babies. Does this article contradict that general state- 
ment? In what ways does the article modify it? 

2. Harry Harlow has conducted some interesting ex- 
periments on mother love, using baby monkeys. A soft 
dummy mother was substituted for the real mother. The 
baby monkeys cuddled up to the dummy mother and 
were comforted. The experiment seemed to indicate that 
something soft and warm was a good substitute for a 
mother who fed them and treated them as a mother 
naturally would. But this was not the whole story, When 
these monkeys who had not known a real mother grew 
older, they became strangely unsociable. Unlike monkeys 
who quickly began to play with others whom they met, 
the motherless ones withdrew and sometimes showed hos- 
tility. Without the give-and-take of the mother-child rela- 
tionship, the baby monkeys did not develop socially. 
What are some elements in this relationship that might 
have made the difference? Can you cite any instances 
of children who have been deprived of mothering and 
have shown somewhat similar withdrawing, unsociable 
behavior? 

3. How do you know when a person loves you? 

4. Which of the following kinds of behavior do you 
think may most surely convey a husband’s love for his 
wife: 
¢ Brings gifts of fruit or flowers 
* Kisses her every morning when leaving the house. 

Denies himself to buy something she wants. 

Is jealous of the attention other men pay to her. 

Listens attentively to what she says. 

“Suffereth jong and is kind.” 

Always emphasizes his superiority. 

Gives her the benefit of the doubt. 

Is patient and helpful. 

Helps her develop her special talents and interests. 

5. What differences have you observed among babies 
and preschool children with respect to their wanting to 
be hugged and cuddled? Have you noticed at what age 
children begin to edge away from the person who wants 
to hug and kiss them? At what times have you noticed 
that preschool children are most likely to respond to 
being fondled? 

6. What kind of demonstrations of love does the author 
say children two years old and older appreciate? Why 
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did Billy hug his mother when she let him go down 
the slide alone? Is allowing a child to test his powers 
a sign of love? Is being a good companion and sharing 
a child’s interests, joys, and sorrows a way of showing 
affection for him? In what other ways may parents show 
children their love? Is the undemonstrative parent depriv- 
ing the preschool child of the affection he needs? 

7- What effect might a purely routine or perfunctory 
expression of affection have on the child’s emotional 
development and on his ability to communicate feelings 
spontaneously? What might be the effect of a pretense 
of affection on the part of either parent or child? 

8. Expand the meaning of the statement, “Love is a 
many-splendored thing.” 


Program Suggestions 


* invite a child psychologist to conduct a discussion of 
the film Mother Love (see ‘“‘References”) and to tell the 
group about significant research on the importance of 
affection, or “mothering,” in a child’s life. 

* Ask members to review the incidents cited by Eda 
LeShan to illustrate various ways in which parents may 
show affection for their children, and to comment on 
the possible contribution of each to the child's develop- 
ment. For example, “letting an active adventurous child 
test his growing prowess’’ would help him to feel suc- 
cessful, competent, and growing. Suzie, nestling “in her 
Daddy's arms while he tells her a story,” combines the 
comforting feeling of being loved with the delight of 
listening to a story. Add other illustrations. 

* Divide the group into subgroups to discuss the fore- 
going points or other questions raised by the members. 
Save time for each group to report briefly on the high- 
lights of its discussion. 

* Ask a skilled and sensitive nursery school teacher to 
conduct a little panel discussion among her preschool 
children on the subject “When and how I know my 
Daddy and my Mommy love me” and to take notes 
on what they say. These notes can then be read to the 
group and discussed. 


References 


Books: 
Bettelheim, Bruno. Love Is Not Enough. Glencoe, Illinois: 
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Fromm, Erich. The Art of Loving. New York: Harper, 1956. 
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Articles in The PTA Magazine: 
Dybwad, Gunnar. “When a Child Needs Comforting.” Jan 
uary 1956, pages 14-16. 
Hollister, William G., M.D. “Love Makes All the Difference.” 
April 1959, pages 14-16. 
Prescott, Daniel A. “Without Love—What Luster?” January 
1958, pages 18-20. 

Films: 
Helping Your Child to Emotional Security (three films; 10 
minutes each), Seminar Films. 


Mother Love (20 minutes), New York University Film Library. 


Il. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by William G. Hollister, M.D. 
“A Direct Line to Johnny's School” (page 8) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. Discuss the means regularly used in your school 
system to bring parents and teachers together. Check 
these against the author's list, which ranges from teacher 
parent conferences to school and P.T.A. bulletins. Do 
you feel that your school has enough lines of communica- 
tion between parents and teachers? What others would 
you suggest? How effective is your P.T.A. in ensuring that 
the communication network between home and school 
functions with maximum efficiency? 

2. What provision is made by your school and your 
P.T.A. to put fathers, as well as mothers, on “a direct 
line to Johnny's school”? If teacher-parent conferences 
are not held in the evening, do fathers have ample time 
to confer with teachers on go-to-school nights? Consider 
this plan for tightening the lines of communication de- 
scribed by a teacher in the December 1960 N.Z.A. Journal 
(““Teacher-Parent Intercom” by Mildred Torpin Peterson): 

Three weeks after school starts in the fall, Mrs. Peterson 
invites the parents of her pupils to spend an evening at her 
home. After receiving them she puts them at ease “by recallintg 
some pleasant classroom anecdote.” “Next,” she continues, “I 
talk briefly about the things that will be of the most importance 
to all the parents—. . . homework policies, class committees, 
the units of study for the fall period, special enrichment 
activities, . . . and perhaps some information about the instruc 
tional materials I'll be using. . . . Individual children are not 
discussed at this time, but parents are urged to arrange after- 
school visits with me.” 

Can you think of similarly informal arrangements that 
would bring together mothers, fathers, and teachers yet 
would not place the burden of hospitality entirely on 
the teacher or any other person? 

g. As the author reminds us, there are two general 
kinds of emergency situations that necessitate non- 
scheduled conferences between parent and teacher—those 
that take place in the home and those that take place 
in the school. You will recall his examples of each kind. 
What others occur to you? What is the attitude of you 
group toward teachers’ keeping parents informed about 
a child’s lack of academic progress? In regard to com- 
municating with the teacher after school hours, do you 
agree with the author’s criterion (if you can send a note 
with your child next morning, don’t telephone)? What 
“cooling-off” rules-would you say parents ought to follow 
before calling the teacher about a situation that disturbs 
them? 

4. Not all possible channels of communication’ be- 
tween parents and teachers, of course, are discussed in 
the article. Are there some particularly good ones in your 
school that are not mentioned by Mr. Kaiser? Teachers’ 
visits to homes, for instance? Room mothers’ liaison ac- 
tivities? Mothers helping out at school with nonteaching 
tasks? What makes these contacts successful? Is it because 
parent and teacher get to know each other as individuals 
doing their jobs as well as they can, rather than just 
as Johnny's teacher and Johnny's mother? 
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5. From your own experiences or your reading, what 
type of community, rural or urban, do you think offers 
greater opportunities for communication between parents 
and teachers? Back up your answers with reasons for your 
opinions. 

6. Years ago teachers roomed and boarded in the 
homes of their pupils and thus in a real sense became 
an intimate part of family and community affairs. No 
one advocatees a return to the “rooming-in” days, but 
we all know and deplore the different position that many 
a teacher holds today—how remote he often is from the 
life of the other townspeople. What do your town, your 
P.T.A., do to make teachers feel warmly welcome in 
civic, church, and social affairs? What more could be done? 

7. What method of reporting pupils’ progress does your 
school use? Do you think any one type of reporting 
is best for all schools? Any one type of teacher-parent 
conference? How do you think parents can help to make 
their school’s reporting system and teacher-parent confer- 
ences most helpful for all concerned? 

8. The author’s concluding paragraph contains impor 
tant implications for action on the part of P.T.A.’s and 
school staffs. How do you feel about his statement that 
what schools need is not more communication between 
parents and teachers but more meaningful communica- 
tion? As parents, what suggestions do you have for im- 
proving the quality of communication between yourselves 
and your children’s teachers? A similar query for teacher- 
members: What suggestions do you have for improving 
these all-important and sensitive lines of coramunication 
between you and the parents of your pupils? 


Program Suggestions 

* A panel or a symposium made up of parents, teachers, 
and—if possible—a school administrator is one good way 
of tackling the foregoing points. Since many teachers 
and school administrators are also parents, with children 
in school, there is little chance that the panel members 
will divide up into two sharply defined camps, one 
on either side of an issue. What they say, however, from 
their special vantage points will contain many fruitful 
ideas to strengthen the lines of communication, not to 
mention keeping them from breaking down. Undoubtedly 
every member of the group will want to speak up, so 
be sure to allow ample time for group discussion. 

* Perhaps a member of the group with experience in 
dramatics could arrange to produce some capsule dramas, 
each depicting an emergency situation in which com- 
munication between parent and teacher can’t wait. Or 
it might be better to present such dramas with agreed- 
upon plots but completely impromptu dialogue. 

* Invite your school psychologist to explain to your group 
his role in maintaining a direct line between Johnny's 
school and Johnny’s home. Ask him to report to you 
the teachers’ preferences in regard to parents’ getting 
in touch with them between scheduled conferences. He 
might conclude with some guiding principles that he 
thinks would help parents distinguish between “major 
problems, which cannot wait, and minor ones, which can.” 
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Pamphlets: 
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University, New York 27, New York. $1.00. 
Grant, Eva H. Parents and Teachers as Partners. Science 
Research Associates, 259 Erie Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
60 cents. 
Gudridge, Beatrice M. How To Help Your Child Learn. 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washingon 6, D. C. 50 cents 
Looking In on Your School. National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
35 cents. 
Osborne, Ernest G. The Parent-Teacher Partnership. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 60 cents. 

Articles in The PTA Magazine 
Goodykoontz, Bess. “What Is Gained by Parent-Teacher 
Conferences?” September 1954, pages 23-25. 
Harden, Mary. “Teacher and Parent Talk It Over.” Septem- 
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pages 20-22. 


ill, COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 
“Don’t Let Tobacco Trap Your Teen-ager” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. The Portland survey to which your author refers 
finds that three factors distinguish high-smoking from 
low-smoking groups of high school students. The first 
and most important is whether or not the parents and 
older brothers and sisters smoke. When smoking is ac- 
cepted in the family, it appears to teen-agers as a normal 
part of growing up. 

The second factor, accounting for about 25 per cent 
of the smoking, is its use as a compensatory type of 
behavior. Smoking is found to be high among students 
who have fallen behind their age mates in school, those 
who do not participate in extracurricular activities, and 
those who are taking the less demanding courses of study. 

The third factor is listed as “rebellious reaction against 
restrictions.” For example, Daniel Horn, director of pro- 
gram evaluation for the American Cancer Society, reports, 
“Among girls parental prohibition of smoking results in 
more smoking than does strong parental disapproval.” 

2. Dr. Bauer discusses several approaches that don’t 
work in curtailing teen-age smoking. He mentions bribery, 
threats, admonishment, persuasion, subtlety, and economic 
arguments as ineffective ways of motivating young people 
to abstain from tobacco. Have you found any of these 
approaches workable with your youth? 

3. There appears to be little doubt that smoking be- 
comes a habit that is hard to throw off. Recent evidence 
indicates, too, that cigarettes present a real health hazard. 
The American Public Health Association predicts that 
if present trends continue one million of today’s school 
children will eventually die of lung cancer—a disease 
shown to be related to cigarette smoking. 

4. If “the voice of the health educator, the teacher, 
the conscientious coach, or the parent is like a whisper 
in a whirlwind” as compared with the potent promotion 
of smoking that the tobacco industry has understandably 
made its business, what can the home, the school, the 
parent-teacher association do? How can you keep your 
teen-agers from the tobacco trap? 


Program Suggestions 

¢ Send for the high school kit To Smoke or Not To 
Smoke? which includes a carefully prepared filmstrip, 
recording, and related materials for use of teen-agers 
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and the adults who care about them. The kit is avail- 
able from the American Cancer Society, 521 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York 19, New York, and its affiliated 
units throughout the country. (Perhaps there is one in 
your community.) Read the materials, view the filmstrip 
with its accompanying recording, discuss the issues that 
are presented, and plan effective ways of sharing these 
materials with your teen-agers. 

* Stage a debate by members of your school’s debating 
team, a public speaking class, or a group of students 
selected by the principal on the topic, “Resolved, That 
teen-age smoking makes sense.” Help the student partici- 
pants to find helpful materials such as those listed in 
the article and in your “References.” Ask the ninth-grade 
boys and girls in your school to serve as judges of the 
debate and to join with you in discussing the points 
the debaters raised. 

* Invite members of the high school drama class, or of 
a local little theater group to put on the socio-guidrama 
Look Who's Smoking (see “References’”) as a discussion 
stimulator for your session. After the presentation, thank 
the actors for their work and ask them to join you for 
a review of other ways in which the mother might have 
reacted when she found her daughter with a cigarette. 
Role-play several of the suggested alternatives, and dis- 
cuss the relative merits of each. 

¢ Conduct a parent panel on personal and family atti- 
tudes toward smoking. Select as the participants two 
parents who smoke and have no intention of stopping, 
two other parents who have never smoked and do not 
plan to start, and two more who once smoked but gave 
it up. Ask these six parents to share their personal con- 
victions and experiences—(1) how they started to smoke 
(or decided not to), (2) how they feel about smoking gen- 
erally, (3) why they decided to stop smoking (those who 
have), (4) how difficult it was to give up the habit once 
it had been acquired, and (5) what they are doing about 
their own teen-agers’ smoking. Choose a moderator who 
can elicit frank, full personal expressions of experience, 
feelings, and convictions from all the participants. In his 
introduction he should make sure everyone understands 
that there will be differences in points of view and that 
the purpose is not to convert anyone but to clarify the 
meaning of smoking in the family as it may or may not 
influence the teen-age young people. 
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Keeping Pace 


Programs Varied and Necessary 


The health and welfare program of the Seattle 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations includes an 
impressive number of community programs and ac- 
tivities. Members of the council’s 150 P.T.A.’s take 
part in activities ranging from a blood-bank pool and 
TB testing of elementary school children to civil de- 
fense workshops and health and beauty clinics for 
pre-junior high school girls. 


© Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


One particularly practical child welfare project is 
a clothing center that distributes new and used gar- 
ments to underprivileged children all over the city. 
The center, which fills orders sent out by school prin- 
cipals or school nurses, maintains its supply through 
P.T.A. clothing drives. The two young muscle men 
in the photograph—Kent Kirkpatrick and Bruce 
Richards—are helping out in a clothing drive recently 
held by Seattle’s Ravenna School Parent-Teacher 
Association. 
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Jobs for You ng Workers 


Many a junior high school student would like to 
supplement his allowance with an after-school job, 
but for boys and girls in this age group jobs may 
be few and far between. One reason is that employers 
think it is illegal to employ the young teen-ager, 
though child labor laws actually permit him to hold 
a variety of jobs. 

To bring together willing youngsters and employers 
who need and want their services the James Bowie 
Junior High School P.T.A. of Beaumont, Texas, has 
set up an after-school and Saturday job project. Stu- 
dents who are eligible for employment file applica- 
tions with the P.T.A. project leaders—consisting of 
parents and school administrators. Then the project 
group goes to work to match each student with an 
appropriate job, preferably one located near his home. 

Among the jobs open to Bowie students are baby- 
sitting, housework, waxing floors, washing windows, 
serving at children’s parties, yard work, addressing 
Christmas cards, and typing. 


A County Gets a New Kindergarten 


The first-grade teacher at Marumsco School, Wood- 
bridge, Virginia, was not happy about her pupils’ 
lack of readiness for school experiences. Since there 
were no public kindergartens in Prince William 
County, most of the children had never been inside 
a school before and hence were unprepared for group 
activities. 

When the teacher, Mrs. Marty Kirchmann, ex- 
pressed her views to the. other members of the Ma- 
rumsco Parent-Teacher Association she was asked to 
serve as chairman of a new kindergarten project com- 
mittee. She would take the job, she said, only if every 
member was willing to work for a kindergarten, not 
just talk about it. 

That was last April. This year, on January 4, a 
brand-new kindergarten opened its doors to ninety 
children of Prince William County. Through the 
efforts of Mrs. Kirchmann and her committee the 
whole community had been drawn into the project 
and a seemingly impossible feat had been accom- 
plished. An acre of land next door to the Marumsco 
School had been donated, and the building had been 
designed, constructed, and furnished in something 
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over eight months. Appropriately enough, Mrs. Kirch- 
mann became the first teacher in the kindergarten. 
Now members of the Marumsco P.T.A., pointing to 
their project as an example, are doing their utmost 
to encourage the establishment of public kinder- 
gartens throughout the county. 


Codes for and by Juniors 


We gladly note two additions to the growing list 
of P.T.A.-school-student-prepared codes of conduct 
for junior high school young people: the Parent- 
Youth Guide of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and the 
Parent and Youth Code of Social Conduct of Derry, 
New Hampshire. 

In Sioux Falls students from the city’s four junior 
high schools, their parents and teachers, principals, 
and counselors worked a year on their guide. P.T.A. 
programs featured discussions of it, with young people 
participating. At each school students drafted a pre- 
liminary code, then got their parents’ help in revising 
it. The final draft, incorporating all four junior high 
school codes, was compiled by P.T.A. members, stu- 
dents, and the community’s adult-youth council—a 
committee appointed by the mayor and made up of 
representatives from P.T.A.’s church and civic groups, 
and high school youth. Copies were sent “on ap- 
proval” to every student’s home. More than sixteen 
hundred families approved. 

The Derry, New Hampshire, project was under- 
taken jointly by the Hood Memorial Junior High 
School P.T.A. and the Junior High School Council. 
It took two years of cooperative effort, spearheaded 
by the president of the Hood P.T.A., who 1s also 
principal of the junior high school. 
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Note: See “East Gary's Teen-age Code” on page 
go of the February 1960 P.T.A. magazine, and “A 
Community That Cares” by Mary Lee Scriven on 
page 32 of the May 1960 issue. 


Park’s Progress 


When a first-grade youngster was knocked down 
by a car in front of Park Elementary School in Lin- 
colnton, North Carolina, the P.T.A. and school offi- 
cials determined to take immediate action. First, the 
school's safety program needed sharp scrutiny. Park 
is a small school, with an enrollment of only 259, 
but at the request of the chairman of the P.T.A. 
safety committee, the mayor of Lincolnton called a 
special meeting of the town council to ensure full 
civic assistance and cooperation. 

That was how Park’s stepped-up safety program 
began. A year later the safety committee chalked up 
the following achievements: 

* Sidewalks have been built all around the school 
area. 

* On the street in front of the school only one-way 
traffic, speed controlled, is permitted. 

* School children have been given intensive instruc- 
tion in safety rules and practices. 

* Adults in the community, too, have been educated 
in the need for school safety measures. 

The knowledge that its efforts were helping to 
save children’s lives was ample reward for the safety 
committee. Hence its members felt a special pride 
when the school, because of its safety program, was 
awarded a “certificate of exceptional merit” by the 
National Safety Council and placed on the Council’s 
famed Honor Roll. 
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OPINIONS BY POST 





Talk of the Teens 


Dear Editor: 


I have just read the article “Can Teen-agers Make a Go 
of Marriage?” [by Lee G. Burchinal] in the February 
PTA Magazine. 1 have also read some of your previous 
articles on the subject of teen-age marriages. 

In the article in the February issue the author states 
that marriage is always pictured by young people as a 
happy, glorious time. At least (according to the article) 
TV, movies, etc., depict this idea. But I find that accord- 
ing to my knowledge most movies and articles tell how 
awful teen-age marriage is, that it never works out. 

I have talked with high school students on this subject, 
and they agree that most of the time all one hears about 
are the unhappy marriages. Many teens feel they can prove 
these facts wrong by trying marriage themselves. 

The teens that get into trouble and have to get married 
are ones who don’t know the risk they are taking. But the 
articles that would help them are usually read by teens 
who just wouldn't get into that type of mess. If these 
articles. ap;eared in some of the magazines read by the 
type of people who have to marry in their teens (movie 
and confession magazines) they would do a lot more good. 

Now that I have said what, I thought ought to be said | 
will tell you I am a high school sophomore planning to 
finish high school next year and go to college to become 
— ae MERGREZ ANDERSEN 
Warrenton, Oregon 


A Suggestion and a Story 
Dear Editor: 

Even if I didn’t read the articles in The PTA Maga- 
zine (which I do), my subscription would be worthwhile 
just for the movie and television reviews. These are in- 
valuable to me in picking and choosing entertainment 
for my family. 

I have a suggestion to make which would improve this 
wonderful service. Under “Motion Pictures Previously Re- 
viewed,” if you would include the month of the issue in 
which the complete review was given, it would help a lot. 
This would save hours of time wading through back issues 
trying to find the complete review. 

Before I close I must tell you how we became confirmed 
fans of your “Motion Picture Previews.” After seeing a 
glowing review of The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad in an- 
other magazine, which stated that the picture was a won- 
derful fairytale for young children, we took our eight-year- 
old son to see it. He screamed and cried through most of it, 
closing his eyes with his hands during the more terrifying 
scenes. My husband and I thought it was one of the worst 
pictures we had ever seen. The next day I looked this 
movie up in your magazine and found it listed as ‘“me- 
diocre.” You were so right! From that day on our son has 
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gone only to movies recommended for his age group by 
your magazine. Now he enjoys the carefully selected movies 
that he sees. 

Thank you for enabling us, through your fine, honest, 
and unbiased reviews, to keep our family movie and TV 
entertainment at a high level of quality. 


Mrs. GertrupE Woop 
Irvington, New Jersey 


Encomiums 


Dear Editor: 

Enclosed is a check in the amount of $1.50. | would 
like to send a subscription to President and Mrs. Kennedy 
for one year, starting with the January issue. Please in- 
clude a gift card. 

I think The PTA Magazine is an outstanding publi- 
cation. “Time Out for Television” alone is well worth the 


price of the subscription. Mrs. Mike J. MARTELLA 


DuBois, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor: 

While waiting in my physician's office, | became ac- 
quainted with your magazine. 

As I glanced through the numerous articles, I realized 
just how important this small magazine is to all parents 
who are concerned with the welfare of their children. 


Mrs. Grorce THOMPSON 
St. Ann, Missouri 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy the magazine very much, and each year | pass 
my copies along to other readers. I'd like to save them, 
but we run out of room in the office. Besides, they should 
be used and not just put on the shelf. 

We especially like the covers as well as the articles and 


discussions. MARTHA SAVAGE 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Delta County, Colorado 


Growth and Guidance 


Dear Editor: 


Thank you for the consistently high level of articles 
that appear in such profusion in The PTA Magazine. 
These are filled with excellent food for mental mastica- 
tion and provide an impetus for the expansion of our 
educational girth. 

Your December issue was especially interesting to us, 
particularly the article “Are We Rushing Children into 
the Social Whirl?” Social growth and graces on the ele- 
mentary level have always been a major guidance point 


in our school. WESLEY MARENCZUK 


Principal, Oro Grande Elementary School 
Oro Grande, California 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
ExvjA BuckLin 








FAMILY 


Suitable for young children if accompanied by adults 


Misty—20th Century-Fox. Direction, James B. Clark. This second 
venture of Producer Robert B. Radnitz, whose first children’s 
picture A Dog of Flanders recently won the grand prize at the 
Venice Children’s Film Festival, is based on Marguerite Henry’s 
story, Misty of Chincoteague. The locale of the film is authentic 
—the picturesque islands of Chincoteague and Assateague off the 
Virginia coast. A local supporting cast is used, and effort is made 
to give a true and exciting picture of the herd of tiny wild 
horses said to be descended from Arabian forebears that escaped 
from a shipwrecked Spanish galleon. David Ladd and Pam 
Smith are natural and charming as the two youngsters who 
come to live with their grandparents on Chincoteague and who 
dream of capturing and taming the phantom of the wild herd. 
Arthur O’Connell and Anne Seymour are pleasantly firm with 
the children they love. Leading players: David Ladd, Pam 
Smith, Arthur O’Connell, Anne Seymour. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Enjoyable Possibly too juvenile for 

the top age group 


A scene from Misty. 


The Tomboy and the Champ—Universal-International. Direction, 
William Clothier. A perky young tomboy ropes a Black Angus 
calf at a county fair and, with the help of her uncle and her 
minister, trains the animal to become a champion. The film pro- 
vides an interesting picture of ranch life and some good shots 
of rodeo and cattle shows. The story, however, does not come 
to grips with the problem it presents. The child contracts polio 
and recovers slowly through her interest in the animal. After 
the steer becomes a champion, it is auctioned off. The girl be- 
comes ill again, this time with pneumonia. Her life is saved 
only when her pet, the champ, is restored to her. Appreciation 
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is expressed to the 4-H clubs and other organizations for their 

interest in the picture. Leading players: Candy Moore, Ben 

Johnson, Jessica White. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining, though a rather weak story Yes 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


All in a Night’s Work—Paramount. Direction, Joseph Anthony. 
A first-rate performance by comedienne Shirley MacLaine trans- 
forms a silly story into engaging farce. Miss MacLaine is delight- 
fully funny as an earnest young researcher on a mayazine—a 
little doubtful about her intentions toward her veterinarian 
fiancé, a little tentative about her role as an important member 
of her union’s bargaining committee, and more than a little 
susceptible to the blandishments of her young employer. Slick 
techniques, plush backgrounds, and a smooth but colorless cast. 
Leading players: Shirley MacLaine, Dean Martin. 
Adults 15-18 

Sophisticated farce Sophisticated 





12-15 
Possibly 


Ballad of a Soldier—Mosfilm Production. Direction, Grigori 
Chukrai. Despite the subject matter of this film—the frustrations 
and heartbreaks of a young soldier on leave—it transcends the 
gritty and mundane, expressing the joy of youth, the delicacy 
of budding young love, the agony of parting. The acting is sim- 
ple and right. However, it is the superb photography that 
creates and sustains the mood of the picture. Leading players: 
Vladimir Ivashov, Shanna Prokhorenko, 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Excellent Excellent 


Excellent 


Blueprint for Robbery—Paramount. Direction, Jerry Hopper. After 
a carefully plotted and ingenious bank holdup, the robbers lack 
fortitude to wait three years for the statute of limitations to take 
effect so they may safely spend their three million dollars. Based 
on the notorious Brink’s robbery in Boston. Leading players: 
J. Pat O'Malley, Robert Gist. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Well-made crime melodrama Mature 


Carthage in Flames—Columbia. Direction, Carmine Gallone. A 
shoddy, stereotyped spectacle film produced with abysmal lack 
of taste—as witness the vulgar, pretentious settings; the stilted, 
pompous language; the comic-strip level of characterization; the 
incessant violence and killing. The plot has to do with fighting 
among the Carthaginians while the Roman legions of Scipio 
wait to destroy their city. Leading players: Anne Heywood, José 
Suarez. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Routine, heavy, Poor Poor 
bloody spectacle 


Circle of Deception—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Jack Lee. An 
unpleasant fictional espionage melodrama that describes how a 
British agent keeps the Germans from learning where the Allied 
invasion of Europe will occur in World War I. With the help 
of the military psychologist (and his pretty secretary) he searches 
for a young British soldier who will break under torture by the 
Germans and reveal a message that the boy thinks is true but is 
actually false. The scheme unfolds as planned—except that the 
secretary comes to care for the boy. A slick “happy ending” at- 
tempts to whitewash the effects of the agonizing experience on 
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the soldier's personality. The secretary finds him, drunk and 
miserable in Algiers, explains the whole scheme to him, and 
tells him that she loves him and is proud of his bravery. Leading 
players: Suzy Parker, Bradford Dillman. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Matter of taste No No 


Cry for Happy—Columbia. Direction, George Marshall. Ever since 
Madame Butterfly, romantic relationships between American 
forces and pretty young Japanese girls have been celebrated in 
song and story. At least in films, every new crop of sailors and 
soldiers must learn all over again that geishas are always good 
girls. In the learning process a G. I. or two fall in love and marry 
their pretty playmates. If we're lucky one of the girls is as 
charming as pretty Miyoshi Umeki. Then, of course, there are 
orphans somewhere and a tremulous little song. That about 
sums up the formula and also this latest film in the crop, Lead- 
ing players: Miyoshi Umeki, Glenn Ford, Donald O’Connor. 
Adults 15-28 
Run-of-the-mill G. 1.- 
geisha comedy 


12-15 
Sophisticated No 


Don Quixote—MGM. Direction, Grigory Kozintsev. Nikolai Cher- 
kassov expresses perfectly the poignancy of the frail old man 
inspired by a romantic dream of chivalry that he tries to 
make come true. We wince rather than laugh at Don Quixote’s 
grotesque and humiliating jousts, at the fun that is made of 
him by bored courtiers constantly seeking new diversion. In the 
end we feel with Sancho Panza, the warm, shrewd peasant who 
is his squire, that the don may be half mad but chat what he 
believes in makes the world a more worthwhile and exciting 
place. Delicately and beautifully dramatized. Leading players: 
Nikolai Cherkassov, Yuri Tolubeyev. 
Adults 15-18 

A sensitive and moving drama 


Fever in the Blood—Warner Brothers. Direction, Vincent Sher- 
man, The nephew of the governor of a state is on trial for mur- 
der, and involved in the trial is a three-way political contest for 
the forthcoming election of a new governor. The state prose- 
cutor, not interested in the justice of the case, hopes that by 
winning it he will gain the support of the people for the gov- 
ernorship. A U.S. senator, desiring the office as a steppingstone 
to the presidency, attempts to bribe the judge to call a mistrial, 
in order to prevent the prosecutor from winning. The judge 
himself, the only honorable contestant, unwittingly becomes 
involved in the shady actions of the other two. A well-acted, 
suspenseful thriller with soap-opera overtones. Leading players: 
Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., Angie Dickinson, Don Ameche. 

Adults 15-48 12-15 
Second-rate crime and politics melodrama No 


Frontier Uprising—United Artists. Direction, Edward L. Cohn. 
Shoshone Indians, provided with guns, are instructed to cut the 
line of Yankees entering California, a Mexican possession. One 
wagon train, led by experienced scouts and accompanied by a 
cavalry troop, fight off the Indians and successfully reach their 
destination. Stilteti dialogue, stereotyped characters. Leading 
players: Jim Davis, Nancy Hadley. 

Adults 15-18 

Run-of-the-mill western Commonplace 


12-15 


12-15 
Commonplace 


Gold of the Seven Seints—Warner Brothers. Direction, Gordon 
Douglas. Another western based on the theme of greed for gold. 
The characterizations, though familiar, are a shade better than 
those found in the usual frontier melodrama. Two young trap- 
pers, an Irishman and an American, discover a fortune in gold 
and try to carry it to safety. However, they soon discover that it 
hangs like an albatross around their necks. Leading players: 
Robert Middleton, Chill Wills, Leticia Roman. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mature No 


MGM. Direction, Eugene Lourie. Two seekers of buried 
treasure off the coast of Ireland capture a sea monster, and 
transport it to a circus in London. They take with them a small 
Irish ee who feels the creature should go free. Everyone 
except the boy is merrily making money out of the public ex- 


hibition of the beast when an enormous perenne monster appears. 


Army and navy pit their military might unavailingly against 
the mammoth creature, After destroying half of terrorized Lon- 
don, the sea monster finds its offspring. The two disappear into 
the Thames, watched by a beaming small boy. Since the mon- 
sters are so obviously artificial the child’s concern strikes no 
sympathetic note. Leading players: Bill Travers, William 
Sylvester. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Mediocre Mediocre 


Mediocre 
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Home Is the Hero—Show Corporation of America. Direction, J. 
Fielder Cook. Finely directed and acted by the Abbey players 
and a dedicated Arthur Kennedy, this film about the shakedown 
of a bullying father by his family is both poignant and ironic. 
Having served a five-year jail term for killing a man in a 
drunken brawl, the genuinely remorseful father hopes to re- 
ceive comfort in the bosom of his family—and to dominate them, 
as before. Instead, each member of the family has become 
preoccupied with his or her own life. Even his wife has 
no need of him. The resulting conflict is harsh and bitter; the 
resolution, rueful but perceptive. Leading players: Walter 
Macken, Arthur Kennedy, Eileen Crowe. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Beautifully directed and acted Irish drama 


Mature 


League of Gentlemen—Kingsley-International. Direction, Basil 
Dearden. A British officer, still extremely vigorous, has been 
arbitrarily discharged because of his age. With the help of other 
dissatisfied, albeit charming rogues, and highly skillful ex-army 
officers he plans to get even with the government by robbing a 
London bank, exactly as he would have carried out a military 
operation during the war. A witty, entertaining farce with con- 
siderable suspense. Leading players: Jack Hawkins, Nigel Pat- 
rick, Richard Attenborough. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Entertaining British Mature No 
farce 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come—20th Century-Fox. Direc- 
tion, Andrew V. McLaglen. Grandparents, at least, will remem- 
ber this old-time best seller, the sentimental story of an orphan 
boy in the Kentucky mountains who goes to Lexington to school 
and is taken into the home of a wealthy colonel. The lad breaks 
with his new friends, however, at the opening of the War Be- 
tween the States. A comment on our changing times and values 
is the new ending. In the book our hero marries a society girl. 
In the film he goes back to the Blue Ridge and marries his child- 


hood sweetheart. Leading players: Jimmie Rodgers, Luana 
Patton, 


Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Sentimental and stilted 

The Marriage-Go-Round—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Walter 
Lang. The daughter of a Swedish Nobel Prize winner visits a 
young and brilliant anthropologist with the idea of their hav- 
ing a “perfect” baby. The film, as flabby as the stage play on 
which it is based, consists chiefly of the young lady’s endless 
efforts to put her plan into effect. Julie Newmar, big, blonde, 
and lusciously beautiful, is perfect in her role, towering over the 
fioundering husband and his nonplused wife. Leading players: 
James Mason, Susan Hayward, Julie Newmar. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


The Millionairess—20th Century—Fox. Direction, Anthony Asquith. 
A delightfully demure Indian doctor (Peter Sellers), dedicated 
to his impoverished London patients, eludes the aggressive ap- 
proach of a millionairess (Sophia Loren) when she seeks to daz- 
zle him with her money. Only when she allows her femininity 
to shine through does she capture the prize she has sought. The 
film’s emphasis on highly bizarre décor and eccentric costumes 
detracts from G. B. Shaw’s jest and slows down the wild extrava- 
gance of his farce. Leading players: Sophia Loren, Peter Sellers. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Uneven but colorful farce Mature 


Operation Bottleneck—United Artists. Direction, Edward L. Cahn. 
American soldiers are parachuted into Burma to blow up a 
section of a road required by the Japanese for their impending 
invasion. They are aided by an Englishman who dresses impec- 
cably for dinner in his secret cave home and by pretty Burmese 
girls. The Americans succeed in their grim task but not before 
all except one are killed. Leading players: Ron Foster, Miiko 
Taka. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Grade B war picture No 


Question 7—Louis de Rochemont Associates. Direction, Stuart 
Rosenberg. Made in collaboration with Lutheran Film Asso- 
ciates and based on documented incidents, this is the story of 
how a present-day Protestant minister and his family in Eastern 
Germany strive to maintain the solidarity of their religion. Since 
the teachings in schools, youth groups, and factories are aimed 
at destroying religion and replacing it with the state as an object 
of worship, the minister has an uphill struggle. His fifteen-year- 
old son, a budding musician, finds life even more difficult, for 
his very future depends upon how closely he can cooperate with 
the Communist workers. His solution, and that of his parents, 
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will bring a glow of pride to all who value the right of each 
man to worship as he wishes. Simply and directly acted, the 
production has the ring of authenticity. Leading players: 
Michael Gwynn, Margarete Jahnen, Christian de Bresson. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Excellent Yes 


Rue de Paris—Lopert Films. Direction, Denys de la Patteliére. 
Jean Gabin, a widowed, working-class father, struggles hard but 
unavailingly to hold his family together in the warm, happy re- 
lationship that existed when the children were young. The 
bicyclist son falls in with his manager's dishonest schemes, the 
beautiful daughter becomes the mistress of an aging roué, and 
the younger son runs away. The dreary plot hits a soap-opera 
level of suffering. English titles. Leading players: Jean Gabin, 
Claude Brasseur, Roger Dumas, Marie-José Nat. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 


Two-Way Stretch—Lion-International. Direction, Robert Day. A 
farce that takes amusing gibes at welfare prisons with their 
basketwork and flower gardens and also satirizes the old-fash- 
ioned martinet in authority. With inspired hi-jinx, prison in- 
mates Peter Sellers and two friends slip out to commit a jewel 
robbery. Though the film provides considerable entertainment, 
the characterizations lack that special delightfully droll some- 
thing found in the best English farces together with a subtlety 
and lightness in handling the theme. Leading players: Peter 
Sellers, Wilfred Hyde White. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Better than average English farce 
Visa to Canton—Columbia. Direction, Michael Carreras. An old- 
fashioned espionage story with brief but picturesque glimpses 
of Hong Kong. Standard elements of the melodrama include an 
attempt to rescue a Nationalist Chinese from behind the Bam- 
boo Curtain and involve a former pilot, the American hero of 
the film, whom the family of the Chinese had adopted as a son. 
Curiously the suspense derives not co much from the depicted 
violence as from the viewers’ own knowledge of present-day con- 
ditions. The audience supplies the flesh (or goose flesh) for the 
bones of a scanty plot in a film that is colorful, understated, 
highly improbable, and pleasantly diverting. Leading players: 
Richard Basehart, Lisa Gastoni, Eric Pohlmann. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Mature 


The Young One—Valiant. Direction, Luis Bufuel. Director Bu- 
fuel, who has a somber, highly individual outlook on human 
beings and their conflicts, will be remembered for his The For- 
gotten Ones and The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, both re- 
viewed in this magazine. The present film is a striking study of 
a Negro clarinetist, unjustly accused of rape. On the island to 
which he flees, his hard-won self-respect makes him both sensi- 
tive and independent in his relations with a game warden, who 
has seduced a child approaching adolescence, and with an un- 
prepossessing preacher who courageously stands up for his con- 
victions. The film combines terror, pity, absurdity, and a strange 
poignancy. The acting is brilliant. Leading players: Zachary 
Scott, Bernie Hamilton, Key Meersman. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Powerful 
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Dr. Howard L. Bowen, 177 Second Street, 
Hallowell, Maine 
SAFETY: 
Mrs. P. D. Bevil, 2911 Twenty-fifth Street, 
Sacramento 18, California 
SCHOOL EDUCATION: 
Dr. Paul J. Misner, 666 Greenwood, 
Glencoe, Illinois 


worTH carouna: Mrs. H. S. Godwin, 
510 North Mendenhall, Greensboro 
NORTH DAKOTA: Dr. O. A. DeLong, 
State Teachers College, Dickinson 
om: Mrs. Donald Crockett, 
296 East 149th Street, Cleveland 10 
oxtanoma: Dr. W. R. Fuiton, School of Education, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 
orecon: Mrs. Leigh Gustison, 
3264 Forrest Avenue, Medford 
PENNSYLVANIA: Mrs. Harold G. Moore, 
2504 Bird Drive, Wesleyville 
RHODE ISLAND: Mrs. Douglas T. Wilson, 
2 Collins Avenue, Centerdale 11 
souTtu carouma: Mrs. J. A. Henry, 
206 Cleveland Street, Greenville 


souTH paKxorTa: Mrs. Preston Scott, 


TENNESSEE; Mrs. J. E. Cornette, 
1818 Lombardy, Nashville 12 
Texas: Mrs. T. W. Whaley, 
ox 295, Kosse 
uTan: Dr. Ellvert Himes, 
Utah State University, Logan 
vermont: Mrs. Francis Reid, 
Box 184, Windsor 
vircimta: Dr. Edgar M. Johnson, 
Longwood College, Farmville 
WASHINGTON: Mra. W. K. Osborn, 
Rosa ia 
WEST virGinta: Mrs. Fred L. Perry, 
402 West Tenth Avenue, Huntington 
wisconsin: Mrs. Willis M. Van Horn, 
827 East Washington, Appleton 
WYOMING: nse. Russell Elliott, 
151 Gladstone, Sheridan 





Administration 
Assistant Office Director 
Mary A, MiJner 
Senior Editor, Cora G. Barron 
Assistant to Office Director 
Elizabeth D. Muncke 
Assistants for: 
Cc ee and | Sivetings 
y E. Kee 
Public Relations, “Martha H. Roynon 
Information Services, Alice Troy 


NATIONAL OFFICE: 700 North Rush Street, Chicago 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 
Mary A. Ferre, Administrative Assistant an 
Eva H. Grant, Editor-in-Chief, Publications 
Eleanor Twiss, Business Manager, Magazine 


Roe M, Wright, Business Manager, National Congress 


d Office Director 


, Ilinois 
Publications 
Senior Editors : 
Mary Elinore Smith, Vera J. Diekhoff 
Associate Editor 
Dorothy Welker 
Production Manager 
Eleanor Miller 
Assistant Editor 
Pauline Rhiner 
Field Staff 
Ellen Dell Bieler 
Dema Kennedy 
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Kansas City, Everyone? 


“2 e 
Roses- -roses—roses—five Band bushes full, from your hotel as well as from the Mu 
Wait to greet you in Loose Memorial Park. Or i Auditorium 
you're the more practical-eminded=1\y pc. there are Phe Auditorium, one of the finest in the cou 

~ the famed stockyards and tht mmeat-packing plants try, is where you'll hear some of the finest speaker 
to study and marvel atl. 7 in the country address the sixty-fifth annual con- 

And for everybody, there $ the pleasure of stroll- venuon of the National Congress of Parent 

ing through the unique d Bwh shopping cen- leachers. Among them: Marion 1). Hanks, Robert 
“ter, with its Mexican plac land wrought-iron H. Felix, M.D.. Erwin D. Canham, Lawrence G 
balconies—a glimpse of Sldeepain just a few steps Derthick, Richard C. Hottelet 


Kansas City, Missouri 
May 21-24 


. | - > = Convention theme: The Image of Amertwea Begins in the Hom 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
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